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DR. MOREHOUSE ON THE RE- 
LIGIOUS PRESS 


No single incident at the meeting of 
the editors in Washington was more in- 
teresting than the reading of a letter from 
Clifford P. Morehouse, editor of The 
Living Church. The editors unanimously 
requested that the secretary, Dr. Cavert, 
to whom it was addressed, secure its re- 
lease for publication. The letter follows: 

“T had occasion recently to make a study 
of a number of our papers for presentation 
of the subject of the religious press to a 
graduate class in journalism at Marquette 
University. I took the February issues of 
about a dozen of the leading church papers, 
and analyzed their treatment of various 
current topics in contrast to the treatment 
of the same topics by the secular press. 
Some of the subjects covered were the 
Hauptmann trial, the Child Labor Amend- 
ment, with particular relation to the atti- 
tude of the newspaper publishers in play- 
ing it down, the question of war and peace, 
social security, and so on. As a result of 
this study it was borne home to me more 
clearly than ever before that the religious 
press has a special mission in the presenta- 
tion of a liberal, forward-looking policy 
with regard to such matters, uninfluenced 
by the pressure of special interests through 
advertising or other means of control 
or intimidation. Moreover, though even 
our combined circulation is relatively 
small, it reaches an important element in 
the leadership of American thought through 
the clergy and influential laymen, and so 
its message is multiplied many times 
over. 

“A recent news dispatch quoted J. 
David Stern, publisher of the New York 
Post and the Philadelphia Record, as having 
told the Advertising Club that radicalism 
and demagoguery are rampant on the radio 
and that newspaper publishers are to 
blame. Newspapers, he said, have for- 
feited the leadership of public opinion and 
‘handed the torch to the Coughlins, the 
Longs, and the Johnsons.’ He added that 
the newspapers’ extreme conservatism on 
crucial questions of the day has starved 
the growing liberal sentiment of the coun- 
try and stated, ‘If the newspapers had paid 
as much attention to their editorial col- 
umns as to their advertising columns, this 
country would have licked the depression 
two years ago.’ 

“Generally speaking, it seems to me that 
the editors of the religious press have been 
more far-sighted and more truly liberal in 
their policies than the editors of most of 
the secular papers. Perhaps they have 
paid more attention to their editorial 
columns because their advertising columns 
have been slim. Certainly they have not 
had to temper their policies to the demands 
of advertisers, and that has been on the 
whole a good thing. 

“To the religious press may be credited 
the Legion of Decency and the clean-up 
of the movies, the beginning of the dis- 


closures that led to the investigation of the 
armaments industry, and the fostering of a 
sound liberalism in the spirit of American 
democracy as opposed to Fascism on one 
hand and Communism on the other. If it 
has had a beneficial effect on only the three 
fields that I have mentioned, it is well 


worth while and shows tremendous power.” 
* * 


DR. KINGDON AND THE NEWARK 
CHURCH 

Dr. Frank Kingdon, president of Dana 
College, told worshipers in the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer yesterday why he 
supported their church. Though retaining 
his membership in the Methodist Episcopal 
denomination, Dr. Kingdon recently joined 
the Universalist church as an associate 
member. 

Preaching on “‘Why I Support Your 
Church,” Dr. Kingdon praised both the 
church and its pastor, Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner, as pioneers in applying Christian 
insight and patterns of action to social 
justice. Of Mr. Garner he said: 

“Institutional Christianity must al- 
ways be able to make a place for the 
prophet, and Mr. Garner, as a prophetic 
spirit, should have the support of those 
who see something of the scope of his 
vision.” 

Dr. Kingdon said in part: 

“T support the program of the Newark 
Universalist church because it is pioneering 
in methods for bringing Christian insights 
and patterns of action to bear upon social 
analysis and social control. When a ques- 
tion of social justice becomes clearly the 
issue in an industrial situation, it is the 
duty of Christians to identify themselves 
with those seeking such justice. When 
groups, old or young, face the question of 
peace and war, it is the function of the 
Christian to stand with the supporters of 
peace. When straight issues of honesty 
and corruption in public life come to focus, 
the Christian can do nothing but stand 
firmly for the right as he sees it. 

“In the spirit of his Master, he must be- 
come the advocate of those who have no 
other advocate, and the friend of those 
who, without him, would be friendless. 
This seems to me to be elementary. Be- 
cause the program of the Newark Univer- 
salist church gives expression to this idea 
in a direct and overt way in the general 
social field, I want to be numbered among 
its supporters. 

“The most powerful forces moving upon 
the lives of men in our day are those of so- 
cial change. The question which the Chris- 
tian Church has to face is something like 
this: Granted that the current analyses of 
society are correct, can we move into the 
midst of social conflict in terms of Christian 
power, that is, a power not appealing to 
physical force, but resting in and calling 
upon the resources of an essentially spiritual 
universe? Nobody can answer this ques- 
tion until we experiment.”— Newark Eve- 
ning News. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution for sine 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


SOCIALIZING THE CHRISTIAN ORDER 


PYNHE Rev. John L. Cole, pastor of the Methodist 

church in Cobleskill, N. Y., submitted a report 

__ at the recent meeting of the Troy Conference, to 

which some sixty ministers belong, favoring equalizing 
“support,”’ or salaries, of ministers. 

Under his plan married men would receive $1,500, 
with an additional allowance for each child. Single 
men would be given $1,000 a year. “This would be a 
step,’ said Mr. Cole, “toward socializing the Christian 
order.”” The report was laid on the table for discussion 
next year. It is an interesting straw revealing the di- 
rection of the wind. 

Mr. Cole is the eloquent Methodist who suffered 
a broken back in his senior year at the seminary, while 
he was doing manual labor to earn money during his 
vacation. He was down but not out. He has a 
church in which laborers and owners meet in a friendly 
spirit on common ground and with a common desire 
to better things. Just what Christian ministers will 
do with a socialization scheme which comes so close 
home will be as interesting to observe as what capital- 
ists do with socialization schemes backed by the 
ministers. 


*k ok 


FRIED CODFISH CAKES AND SCENERY 


HEN the Great Blue Hill drops from sight be- 
hind ‘‘Gorton’s Ready-to-Fry Codfish Cakes,” 

_ and the heights of Sharon are reached at 
“Get a Lift with Camels” and the “Ford V8,’’ when 
we approach Kast Foxboro adorned with “London 
Dry Gin,” and Mansfield proudly holding up “Wrig- 
ley’s Five Flavors,’’ we know that we are well started 
for New York. 

The shad blosscms are white in the thickets, and 
the maples, white, red, Norway and sugar, are showing 
their colors, the grass is green, and the sky blue, but 
“Powers’ Three Swallow Irish Whiskey” and “‘Chevro- 
let’s Lowest Price in the World” demand our attention. 
There is a dear little peach tree in blossom in Paw- 
tucket, but ‘“New Summer Mobiloil’”’ washes it out 
of the eye. So it was all the way from Boston to 
New York and New York to Washington. Food, 
drink, motors, spark plugs, hotels, and other world- 
beating marvels, flash before one continually. The 
three swallow takes our mind off our friend Lobdell, 
the cigarettes come between us and the clergy of 
Providence, ‘‘Now we can cook electrically” interrupts 


our meditations on spring. We are not against ad- 
vertising. We don’t question the truthfulness of 
any of the signs. To be sure, whiskey and motor cars 
ought not to be close neighbors, but we will deal with 
that in its turn. But here we are protesting aloud to 
induce others to protest aloud against the dese- 
cration of natural beauty by advertising signs. If 
enough of us would write to these nationally known 
advertisers and suggest direct mail or newspapers as 
better mediums for making their wares known, it 
might have an effect. We do not suggest the boycott, 
lest inadvertently we transgress some statute opera- 
tive where our paper may go. But then our thoughts 
are still legal, and may still be when we go to press, 
and we are not compelled to forget that there is such 
a thing as boycott. Codfish cakes, clam chowder and 
even three swallow, may well tremble before our 
aroused feelings and united action. 


* * 


THE CAMP FOR DIABETIC CHILDREN 


HE camp for diabetic children at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace is catching on. That is, it is rapidly 
gaining recognition in the Universalist de- 

nomination outside the organizations sponsoring it, 
and recognition outside the church as well. 

It meets all the tests that may properly be ap- 
plied to a philanthropy. (1) It is needed. That is, 
it is not a duplicating or competing agency. (2) It 
ministers to a real human need. It gives a chance 
for life and usefulness to children afflicted with one of 
the scourges of humanity. It teaches the children 
how to live. It educates their families. It creates 
public sentiment of the right sort. 

In other words, it does good to individuals and 
it lifts the level of public action. 

It takes poor little children and gives them a good 
time on the farm where Clara Barton grew up, in the 
beautiful rolling country of Oxford County, Massa- 
chusetts. It brings to these children the scientific 
knowledge of the greatest authority on diabetes in the 
country, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin of Boston, who, luckily 
for everybody, has a heart as noble as his head is clear. 

Why are our burdened churches “‘bothered”’ with 
this appeal? Because our burdened churches have 
found a way to make “a way easy—a burden light.” 
It is the Christ way. They just cannot be satisfied 
with parish suppers to raise money for the budget, 
good as these may be. They want to do something 
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which has no connection with their own interests— 
something absolutely unselfish. Here it is. The 
Women’s National Missionary Association and the 
Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. are operating the camp. 
The Lowell Convention called on all churches to back 
them up—not only churches in Massachusetts, but 
everywhere. . 
We can endorse the project with enthusiasm. It 
is highly intelligent. And it is full of happiness for 
children who have not had much in their little lives. 


* * 


BANKRUPTCY OF CHURCHES 


T is not true that the churches of the United States 
are going bankrupt, losing members or turning 
away unconcerned from misery. The biennial 

record and interpretation called the “Year Book of 
American Churches,”’ by Herman C. Weber, issued by 
the Federal Council, proves the opposite. 

On the subject of the financial condition of church 
property, the following summary covers the findings 
of the Year Book: “There is little foundation in fact 
for the threatened ‘financial bankruptcy’ of the 
churches of the United States, prophesied by some 
writers on religion. A study of the indebtedness on 
church edifices, as reported by the larger religious 
groups, reveals that many of them as groups carry a 
very small proportion of indebtedness compared with 
the value of their property. The largest single group, 
the Roman Catholic Church, reported an indebted- 
ness of 15.5 percent, based on the figures of church 
property collected by the Census Bureau in 1926. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church reported 3.8; the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 6.8; the Metho- 
dists 10.5; the Northern Baptists, 8.6. The per- 
centage for the entire church and synagogue enter- 
prise was 11.2.” 

A summary of the statistics concerning church 
membership, as given in the Year Book, is as follows: 
“Church membership of persons thirteen years of age 
and over increased from 48,500,000 as enumerated by 
the Federal Census of Religious Bodies in 1926, to 
nearly 50,000,000 in 1938. These figures indicate a 
net increase in the seven years of more than five mil- 
lion adults, or at the rate of 1.67 percent average per 
year. The total number of members of the churches 
and synagogues of the United States is reported as 
60,812,874. If children under thirteen and baptized 
infants are eliminated, the membership is reported as 
49,890,203, a little short of 50,000,000.” 

Over 97 percent of the 50,000,000 church mem- 
bers are in fifty denominations having 50,000 or more 
members. A little under 3 percent are in 160 other 
denominations. 

The book says that the year 1934 will stand out 
because of the deep concern of organized religion with 
social thought and action. It cites the Congregational- 
Christian, Presbyterian, Northern Baptist, and Dis- 
ciples, as churches that have passed strong resolutions 
on war, on the rights of conscientious objectors, on 
unwholesome movies, on munitions investments, on 
liquor control and on other matters. Strong stands 
by Jews and Catholics are reported also. The year 
was made notable in this field by published programs 
of “Councils for Social Action.”” The churches are 


not indifferent to unemployment and all the attendant 
misery. 

There will be some withdrawals and resignations 
because of the social question. Foolish things will be 
said and done. But the churches as a whole see 
clearly that they must be concerned with justice as 
well as mercy, with cure as well as alleviation. 

Is there any connection between the good showing 


' that the churches have made during the depression in 


comparison with other agencies and their social vision 
and passion? We believe that there is. Few church 
members want their local organization, their minister, 
their denomination, to be uninterested and indifferent 
when human beings are in need. 

* * 


THE EDITOR ANSWERS A CORRESPONDENT 


N “Reactions of Our Readers” the president of the 
Ohio Universalist Church School Association asks 
some questions which we are glad to answer. 

They are questions about which no one ought to be 
too sure, but about which everybody in church work 
should be thinking. 

From our standpoint the first is simple: How 
will the church be affected by the gradual assumption 
on the part of the state and secular agencies of the 
benevolences and compassionate ministries to human 
sufferings and want? 

The answer is twofold: There are parts which can- 
not be taken over—the ministry of faith, cheer, 
friendship. There are parts that ought to be taken 
over because they call for technical skill—medical 
and surgical treatment, food, clothing, jobs. The 
church is never weakened by doing what it ought to do. 
It ought to create public sentiment so that the com- 
munity as a whole will perform the jobs that belong 
to the community as a whole. Once having raised up 
secular agencies, churches should not dismiss the 
problems. They owe the further service of holding 
secular agencies up to high standards of honesty, 
impartiality and scientific efficiency. 

Second: Will the achievement of economic se- 
curity, eliminating charity, also eliminate the church? 
No, man does not live by bread alone. Unhappiness, 
worry, injustice, death, will not be ended by economic 
security. Any minister of experience can tell us that 
people reasonably secure as to food, clothing, shelter, 
are not thereby made secure against temptation, sor- 
row, physical breakdown, desertion. Charity in the 
sense of a ministry to need can never be eliminated, 
no matter how many insurances and pensions are set 
up. 

Can the church survive the conflict in its own 
ranks over social reconstruction? If it cannot, it 
ought not. If it is composed of folks who do not care 
about the other fellow, it is not a church. Let it die. 
If it is composed of opinionated fools, there will be 
small loss when it closes up. But the church is 
curiously tenacious of life. And truth has a queer 
way of getting hold of people in churches and out. 
And while iron men among owners, and demogogues 


among laborers, and no-idea ministers and one-idea 


ministers, can delay truth, no one of them or all of 
them can permanently throttle truth. There will be 
a sure triumph.of the social gospel, and when it 
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triumphs a lot of good will be done, but, to the surprise 
of some ardent souls, the millennium will still be far 
off. It will still be true that man does not live by 
bread alone, and leisure can be jammed full of hell 
and prosperity can turn men into hogs. 

Religious education has not “petered out.’ As 
the writer suggests, it is in its early stages. Probably 
the church school will be absorbed by the church in 
some places and the whole plant become an educa- 
tional center. And most certainly it will not be so 
absorbed in other places. We are going to differ from 
one another in the future as in the past. 

The great radio preacher is going to eliminate the 
small town preacher and the small town preacher is 
going to eliminate the great radio preacher. In other 
words, we are a mixed crowd with many needs and 
many kinds of preachers. In answering this question 
we recognize that we now are getting a better type of 
men for small towns. We are combining small town 
churches and settling men who are not looking for city 
churches, but who believe in country life. No radio 
preacher can dispossess this type. 

And as for the last question, we put it to our 
correspondent how can we possibly be adrift on a 
chartless sea when there can be found an editor ready 
to dash in pell mell and answer suck a list of questions 
without pausing for breath. 


GB & 


SHALL WE APPLY OUR CHRISTIAN PRIN- 
CIPLES? 

OR a hundred and sixty-five years Universalists 
have been insisting that ‘‘faith without works 
is dead because it standeth alone.’’ They have 

been criticizing other churches for being other- 
worldly and not practical. They have grown to be- 
lieve and say that the nub of religion is in practical 
every-day human kindness and brotherhood. Seeing 
the strong drift, far-sighted leaders now and then 
have reminded us that we must not disparage faith, 
and that we must state our beliefs clearly and in 
modern language, and that we must keep worship 
alive and vital. 

Lately it has been driven home to us that no 
matter how strongly we believe that we ought to apply 
religion, most of us are pretty much convinced that 
it should be applied as we want it applied and in no 
other way. It’s all right to apply it for Christmas 
baskets to the poor, but it is all wrong to apply it for 
unemployment insurance. Or, vice versa, it is all 
right to apply it for economic justice but it is all 
wrong and piffling to apply it to the works of charity. 

In these divided counsels the principles to which 
we should cling are these: One, we should apply our 
religion to all of life, individua], community, national, 
world. Two, we should strive mightily to have 
something worth applying, and this means keeping the 
springs of religion clean or, changing the figure, keep- 
ing the power-house going. Three, in religion there is 
an intellectual element as well as a moral. We must 
not only do and do from a noble motive, but we must 
do well. We must support wise effective measures. 
We must apply intelligently. Four, in complicated 
economic matters we can have strong views, but we 
must not have the closed mind. We can labor for a 


way but we must not forbid another man laboring for 


a different way. 
* * 


THE REVOLUTIONARY FISH 


LLEN GLASGOW, the novelist, as reported by 
The Commonweal, made the speech of the night 
at the dinner of the Friends of Princeton Li- 
brary. “Suppose,’’ she said, ‘‘that life were the 
meaningless procession from nothing to nothing that 
so many have decided it must be. It would still be 
true that mankind would owe a great act of homage 
to the revolutionary fish who eons back decided to 
venture upon land and eventually, having put on 
trousers and learned to operate a typewriter, to en- 
gage in practicing the art of fiction.” 

The Commonweal (Catholic) highly eulogizes that 
revolutionary fish. It meets the declaration of pes- 
simistic science that we are headed back for the am- 
phibian stage, with the assertion that we still have to 
get past that same doughty revolutionary fish. And 
we are inclined to think that there are many other 
barriers we shall have to get over before we go to 
“the demnition bowwows.”’ 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is turning over all 
money she receives from broadcasting to the American 
Friends Service Committee for the work of the Coal 
Areas Committee, the treasurer of which is Olive van 
Horn, 105 E. 22d St., New York City. This com- 
mittee is doing highly intelligent and useful work. 


When the fire is in our neighborhood and children 
leap from the third floor to escape raging flames and 
four persons are burned and others badly hurt, it 
‘“comes home to us.” Let us pray for imagination to 
think ot the world as our neighborhood. 


Lowell Universalists outdid themselves in taking 
care of the Massachusetts State Convention, weather, 
flowering shrubs, budding trees and all. Only the 
church school people, who are tough, struck the deluge 
of rain. 


Vastly more menacing to the future of demo- 
cratic government than what the veterans wanted, is 
the way they went after it. It is hardly conceivable 
that a more ruthless, efficient lobby could be set up. 


Is it true, as Dr. John Potts tells us, that “parents 
often know less about their children than their neigh- 
bors and family friends do” because “they are con- 
trolled by wish thinking and the defensive attitude?”’ 


A new president for St. Lawrence and a new 
headmaster for Dean chosen the same week. Great 
jobs both of them. Strong men taking hold. 


“Spend, spend lavishly,” writes Hartman. “Buy 
up human needs.” It’s a great editorial he gives us 
on “Invest Now.” 


So-called liberals often hold beliefs: illiberally. 
Not what but how is the test. 
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Is Modern Science Outgrowing God? 


Answers of Eminent Scientists 
J. T. Sunderland 


ERE are today considerable numbers of men, 
some of them persons of intelligence and 
high character, who deny the existence of 
God, who affirm that, in a scientific age like 
ours, belief in God (theism in all its forms) has been 
passed by—modern science has given it a death-blow. 
Some of these persons call themselves atheists, some 
materialists, some agnostics, some humanists; but all 
agree in repudiating the God idea, and generally they 
repudiate it in the name of science. 

Are these persons right? Must God go? Has 
science made it impossible for intelligent men longer 
to believe that there is Mind, that there is Intelligent 
Purpose, at the heart of the universe? 

There seems no truer way of answering these 
questions than by obtaining the judgments of scientists 
themselves. Of course, all cannot be consulted. It 
will be enough for our present purpose if we limit our- 
selves to the following seven, who represent different 
important departments of science, and who will be 
conceded to be as eminent as any now living in Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, or Germany, namely: Albert Ein- 
stein, Germany and America, mathematician, origi- 
nator of the theory of relativity; John S. Haldane, 
Oxford and Birmingham Universities, England, physi- 
cist; Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard, geologist; Arthur 
H. Compton, University of Chicago, physicist; Sir 
James H. Jeans, Cambridge and Princeton, mathe- 
matician and astronomer, secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety of Great Britain; Sir Arthur S. Eddington, 
Cambridge, England, astronomer; Robert A. Millikan, 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, physicist. Under 
the name of each of these scientists we quote enough 
from his published writings and public addresses to 
constitute what clearly may be regarded as his au- 
thoritative answer to the question: “‘Has Science Out- 
grown God?” 


Albert Einstein 


I believe in God, the God of Spinoza; who reveals 
Himeelf in the orderly harmony of the universe. 

I believe that intelligence is manifested through- 
out all nature. 

The basis of all scientific work is the conviction 
that the world is an ordered and comprehensible en- 
tity, and not a thing of chance. 


J.S. Haldane 


The material world, which has been taken for a 
world of blind mechanism, is in reality a spiritual 
world seen very partially and imperfectly. The only 
real world is the spiritual world. 

I think that we have reached a turning-point, 
and that a new physiology is arising in place of the 
physico-chemical physiology which has held sway for 
so many years. To the mechanistic physiologists it 
seemed that there were probably simple physical and 
chemical explanations of the various physical and 
chemical changes associated with life. The progress 
of experimental physiology has shown that this was 


only a dream, and physiologists are now awakening 
from the dream. Ohe cannot get round the fact that 
the mechanistic theory has not been a success in the 
past, and shows no sign of being a success in the future. 

The new physiology is biological physiology—not 
bio-physics or bio-chemistry. The attempt to analyze 
living organism into physical and chemical mechanism 
is probably the most colossal failure in the whole his- 
tory of modern science. 

Imagine a member of the school of thought to 
whom all values are measured in terms of physical 
quantities, seeking to appraise the worth of such per- 
sonalities as Plato, Michelangelo, Dante, Francis of 
Assisi, Newton or Einstein, by analyzing the chemical 
constituents of his body. He will find, as Dr. A. L. 
Sachar has ingeniously figured out: “‘Enough fat to 
make eight bars of soap, enough iron for four or five 
ladies’ hairpins, enough sugar to fill an average size 
sugar bin, and enough salt for a few cellars. There 
will be enough potassium to fire off a little toy cannon, 
and enough magnesium to whitewash four and a half 
square inches on your back-yard fence. These and 
other elements taken together would bring about $73.” 
When reduced to these plain terms, is there anyone 
who does not see the ludicrousness and the mockery of 
trying to weigh the human personality on the scales of 
material values? 

The truth is that not matter, not force, not any 
physical thing, but mind, personality, is the central 
fact of the universe. 

The fact that man has been able to reach out a 
hundred million light years into space, to measure, 
weigh and chart the orbits of the myriad worlds that 
course through the vast reaches of interstellar space, 
should be sufficient evidence that man cannot be ade- 
quately described in terms of neurons, blood vessels, 
lungs and bones, or in any merely quantitative terms. 
The chasm which separates the two outermost rims 
of the universe is not half so broad nor half so deep as 
the gulf which yawns between the physical and the 
mental, between the material and the spiritual. 


Sir Arthur Eddington 


Materialism and determinism, those household 
gods of nineteenth century science, which believed 
that this world could be explained in mechanical and 
biological concepts as a well run machine, must be dis- 
carded by modern science, to make room for a spiritual 
conception of the universe and man’s place in it. 
The old atheism is gone. Mind is the first and most 
direct thing in our experience; all else is merely remote 
inference. Religion belongs to the realm of spirit and 
mind, and cannot be shaken. 


Kirtley F. Mather 


For several decades the results of scientific inves- 
ligation appeared to be leading directly toward a 
mechanic explanation of the nature of cosmic energy. 
All that has changed in the last few years. We now 
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know that the latest results of the analysis of material 
objects, when we penetrate as far as we may into the 
secret of the nature of things, give no wholly different 
impression from that which our fathers had a genera- 
tionago. With deeper understanding and truer knowl- 
edge, we find that the cosmic energy which operates 
within the atom has the attributes and characteristics 
of mind rather than of mechanics. The announcements 
which have been made by Sir James Jeans are of great 
significance here. As he puts it, the world now ap- 
pears to be more like a great thought than like a 
great machine. The facts which have been observed, 
the events which have been noted, are explainable not 
as the operations of a mechanical device, but as the 
expressions of mentality. The nearest approach we 
have thus far made to the ultimate in our analysis of 
matter and of energy indicates that the universal 
reality is mind. Matter becomes simply an expres- 
sion of mind. This represents my belief about God. 
It leads naturally to a statement about personality. 
For me God is everything in the universe which tends 
to produce a fine personality in a human being. 

Does God, as thus defined, deserve to be called 
good? If you believe that there are good human be- 
ings, then you must attribute to the cosmic energy 
(God) the necessary power to produce those results. 
The power which has produced righteous, kindly per- 
sonalities, must be at least as valuable and significant 
as its product. 


Arthur H. Compton 


The old-fashioned evolutionary attitude was that 
the world as we know it developed as a result of 
chance, variations of all kinds occurring, some of 
which would be more suited to the conditions than 
others, and therefore surviving. More recent thought 
has found this viewpoint increasingly difficult to defend. 

To the physicist it has become clear that the 
chances are infinitesimal that a universe filled with 
atoms having random properties would develop into a 
world with fhe infinite variety that we find about us. 

This strongly suggests that the evolutionary 
process is not a chance one, but is directed toward 
some definite end. If we suggest that evolution is 
directed we imply that there is an intelligence directing 
iG: 

In some reflex actions and habitual acts we may 
behave as automata, but where deliberation occurs 
we feel that we choose our own course. 

In fact, a certain freedom of choice may, it seems 
to me, be considered as an experimental fact with 
which we must reconcile our theories. 

If freedom of choice is admitted, it follows by 
the same line of reasoning that one’s thoughts are not 
the result of molecular reactions obeying fixed physical 
laws. For if they were his thoughts would be fixed 
by the physical conditions and his choice would be 
made for him. Thus, if there is freedom there must 
be at least some thinking possible quite indepen- 
dently of any corresponding cerebral process. 

On such a view it is no longer impossible that 
consciousness may persist after the brain is destroyed. 
An examination of the evidence seems to support the 
view that there is no very close correspondence be- 
tween brain activity and consciousness. It seems 


that our thinking is partially divorced from our 
brain, a conclusion which suggests, though of course 
does not prove, the possibility of consciousness after 
death. 

Robert A. Millikan 

God is the unifying principle of the universe. 

No more sublime conception of God has ever been 
presented to the mind of man than that which is 
furnished by Evolution, when it represents Him as 
revealing Himself through countless ages in the de- 
velopment of the earth as an abode for man, and in the 
age-long inbreathing of life into its constituent matter, 
culminating in man with his spiritual nature and all 
his God-like powers. 


Sir James Jeans 

Today there is a wide measure of agreement, 
which on the physical side of science approaches al- 
most to unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is 
heading toward a non-mechanical universe; the uni- 
verse begins to look more like a great thought than 
like a great machine. Mind no longer appears as an 
accidental intruder into the realm of matter; we are 
beginning to suspect that we ought rather to hail it 
as the creator and governor of the realm of matter. 

. The universe can be best pictured, although 
still very imperfectly and inadequately, as consisting 
of pure thought, the thought of what, for want of a 
wider word, we must describe as a mathematical 
thinker. In watching the metamorphosis of the old 
picture of nature or the universe into the new picture 
which science today is giving us, we do not see the 
addition of mind to matter so much as the complete 
disappearance of matter. Nothing in matter sur- 
vives. The background of the universe, the reality, 
is mind. 

Supplement 

Just as the writer is completing the manuscript 
of this article, an important volume appears from the 
press of the Macmillan Company, New York, entitled 
“The Great Design,” consisting of fourteen essays 
written by fourteen scientists nearly or quite as 
eminent as those quoted above. These scientists give 
their various answers to the following important 
questions: 

Is the world a soulless mechanism? 

Is it the work of blind chance? 

Is materialism true, or is it not? 

Is there everywhere order and intelligence in 
nature? 

Is the universe (as Huxley asked) a mud pie, 
made by two blind children, Matter and Force? 

Or, is it something great, rational and wonderful; 
something worthy of respect; something moving 
steadily on and on and up, to the completion and ful- 
fillment of God’s sublime plan of Evolution, the plan 
by which He has already created the world and man, 
and by which He is going majestically forward, now 
with man’s help, to create an ever better world, and 
an ever higher and nobler humanity? 

This book, ‘‘The Great Design,” is edited by 
Francis Mason. Its great significance lies in the fact 
that Sir William Thompson, who writes the Introduc- 
tion, and all the fourteen scientists who contribute the 
chapters, take unequivocally the theistic position. 
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The names of the fourteen are: Robert Grant 
Allen, director of Lick Observatory, California. 
James Arnold Crowther, lecturer in physics, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Arthur Stewart Eve, professor of 
physics, McGill University. Baily Willis, geologist, 
lecturer, Johns Hopkins University and University of 
Chicago. C. Lloyd Morgan, University of Bristol, 
England. Ernest W. MacBride, professor of geology, 
Imperial College of Science, London. C. Stuart 
Gager, director Brooklyn Botanical Gardens. Henry 
E. Armstrong, formerly professor of chemistry, City 
College, London. Maynard M. Metcalf, formerly 
professor of zoology, Oberlin College, research as- 
sociate, Johns Hopkins University. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Oxford and Cambridge, England. Sir Francis Young- 


husband, distinguished English traveler, scientist and 
writer. D. F. Fraser-Harris, formerly professor of 
physiology, Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia. Hans 
Driesch, professor of philosophy, Leipzig, Germany. 

All persons interested in the question, Has science 
outgrown God? are advised to read this important 
book. They will find in it powerful support of the 
contention of Professor Einstein, Professor Compton, 
Professor Haldane, Professor Mather, Sir James Jeans, 
Sir Arthur Eddington, and Dr. Millikan, that the 
most approved and trustworthy science of today fully 
justifies religion in its age-long faith and belief that 
at the heart of the universe is not blind fate and mean- 
inglessness, but Mind, Spirit, Intelligence, Purpose, 
Goodness, God. 


Nature and Human Nature 


LXI. 


The Birthday of Audubon 


Johannes 


mary] | 1, over the United States there are Audubon 
‘A é Societies, organized for the promotion of 
) AW fs} interest in birds, the conservation of wild 
~OS) life, and the training of children in appre- 
ciation of all forms of nature. These societies differ 
from one another widely in methods used, but they 
are bound together by an organization called the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, with 
headquarters at 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
This association lately has been reorganized, and Ker- 
mit Roosevelt, son of President Theodore Roosevelt, 
has accepted the presidency. This national organiza- 
tion is active in promoting legislation to save animals 
and birds from extinction, it organizes hundreds of 
thousands of children into new clubs and distributes 
material to interest them, it owns and operates bird 
sanctuaries, and it publishes the most interesting of 
bird magazines, a bi-monthly called Bird Lore. True 
to the ideals of science, this National Association has 
established relations with bird protective societies in 
twenty-three foreign countries in order to make 
common cause. 

The Madame and I have belonged for many years 
to the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, 
of which Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, a director of the 
National Association, is president. I also belong to 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, an organization 
strong enough to maintain permanent offices at 66 
Newbury Street, Boston, and to keep a permanent 
executive, Winthrop Packard, steadily at work. In 
addition the Madame is a member of the National 
Association. So without much effort we are enabled 
to keep in touch with many interesting happenings. 

All of these societies bear one great name—that 
of Audubon. On this 26th of April, 1935, as I write 
from Washington, D. C., the local Audubon people 
have been celebrating the 150th anniversary of his 
birth. They could not have had a better day for it. 
The sun, coming up out of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
journeying over Chesapeake Bay and across Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, at last reached what 
George Washington himself always called the ‘‘Fed- 
eral City.”” When I saw the sun first on Audubon’s 


birthday out of our west windows, he was putting on 
an exhibition of blazing golden light on the windows of 
Wardman Park Hotel and on the windows of the tall 
apartments on Georgetown Heights. In the night 
the leaves had made great progress. Out of the same 
buds that supplied the blossoms on our near-by Nor- 
way maple had come the leaves—a circle of leaves that 
fringed the blossom about, giving a new look to the 
tree, and the gray and the pink of the tiny white oak 
leaves in our grove were simply glorious. 

But was it Audubon’s birthday? Several state 
legislatures have written it in their statutes that he 
was born May 5, 1780, instead of April 26, 1785. The 
authority of authorities, the scholar’s Bible, the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, gave the earlier date until the 
fourteenth edition. 

But Dr. Palmer, who arranged for the exhibit at 
the Congressional Library in connection with the local 
celebration, convinced the library authorities that 
April 26, 1785, was the correct date. ‘“‘What au- 
thority have you?’”’ demanded the librarian. ‘The 
photostatic copy of the bill the doctor rendered for 
services the night this boy was born,” replied Dr. 
Palmer. Original documents discovered in France 
in recent years have cleared up many things that early 
writers on Audubon, including his granddaughter, 
did not know about. 

Audubon—Jean Jacques, or John James, as we 
choose to write it—was born on the island of Haiti. 
His father was a French naval officer who commanded 
a vessel of the French fleet at Yorktown in 1781, and 
who later went into business. While he owned prop- 
erty in this country he was a French subject and died 
in France. Audubon’s mother was a creole of Spanish 
blood, who could not be married to Audubon here as 
he was already married to a French woman. ‘This 
Creole mother, who comes into the story and disap- 


pears quickly by death, may have given young Audu- 


bon the love of the out of doors and the sense of color 
so strong in him. The strong-willed, adventurous 
father may have given him his indomitable courage 
and determination. As in the life story of Abraham 
Lincoln, so here a stepmother helped shape the destiny 
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of an important life. This French woman was big 
enough in spirit and kind enough of heart to adopt 
legally both Audubon and his little sister. Audubon 
never was backward about expressing his love and 
gratitude to her. The times were out of joint and did 
their part in shaping destiny. The French revolution 
followed the American. The operation of the educa- 
tional machine which in every land tends to stand- 
ardize and ruin as well as to develop and help, worked 
in Audubon’s life only intermittently, and he had lib- 
erty to roam the woods and to find things out for him- 
self. The upset times worked to place him in the 
United States on lands that the father owned near 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. So that location and 
that date determined his fate as to marriage, and gave 
him a wife who not only bore his children, but en- 
dured with fidelity separations of months and even 
years. In their dire poverty she took a position as 
governess, opened a dancing school, saved the pennies 
and financed the decisive trips to Europe to get the 
major opus published. It did not go smoothly with 
them always, the iron-willed Audubon may once or 
twice have served an ultimatum on her, but she had 
taken his temper as well as his heart and brain for 
better or worse, and she saw the thing through and 
has become a noble memory. 

The famous naturalist and his wife are buried in 
old Trinity churchyard up town in New York. There 
is a monument to him there, interesting enough to 
visitors, but the Audubon societies are the real monu- 
ment. Is he entitled to such a memorial? He did 
not start the study of birds. Aristotle, if anybody, 
must be called the pioneer. The elder Pliny, who died 
in the suffocating gases of Vesuvius, also has left 
written records of bird studies. 

Occasional writers on birds may be found in many 
of the centuries since. Linnaeus in the eighteenth 
century was one of the greatest. Alexander Wilson 
is the father of American ornithology, and the first 
volume of his work appeared in 1808, when Audubon 
was twenty-three. What Audubon did was to popu- 
larize ornithology, and he did it with the brush as well 
as the pen. As a boy in Paris he had had painting 
lessons under a master named David. When he finally 
settled in America and married, he kept up his nature 
studies and painting. He tried to make a living in 
business, but became a bankrupt. At one time he 
was imprisoned for debt, but secured his release by 
pleading bankruptcy. He was not interested in 
business. He was interested in nature. At first he 
had no thought of makinga living out of nature study, 
but studied and painted birds for pleasure. Finally 
his avocation became his vocation. 

As Preble says in an interesting article in the 
Nature Magazine for April, 1935, “he was by turns 
portrait painter, taxidermist, tutor, swimming master, 
sign painter; to help support his family he resorted to 
whatever activity lay in his power.”” Preble also says 
that a meeting with Alexander Wilson at Louisville 
in the spring of 1810 “probably was the starting point 
of his determination to publish.” 

It was some years before Audubon was ready. 
In that time he traveled up and down the Mississippi 
and into the side rivers, making many expeditions into 
the wilderness to study and paint birds. In 1824 he 


went to Philadelphia and then to New York to see 
about bringing out a volume of bird sketches. He 
did not receive much encouragement. Finally, because 
Mrs. Audubon never lost faith, because she steadily 
pushed the idea, and because she had saved the money 
for the trip, he sailed from New Orleans for Europe 
to try to find financial backing and a publisher. This 
was in 1826. Those were the days when authors went 
out themselves to secure advance subscriptions. 

On the first trip he was gone for three years. He 
was a sensation in both England and Scotland, was 
lionized right and left, and at the same time he was 
tramping the streets to get subscribers. Between 
1826 and 1889 he was either in Great Britain bringing 
out his “‘Birds of America” in five enormous volumes, 
or exploring the American wilderness for additional 
material. “Birds of America” was published in Fdin- 
burgh in parts between 1827 and 1838. The complete 
work was issued in what is called elephant folio size. 
The male American wild turkey, which was the sub- 
ject of the first plate, gave the size to the work, as 
Audubon insisted that each painting should represent 
the bird life size. In each set there were 435 hand- 
colored engravings and 1,065 figures of birds. Jt was 
an expensive project to finance, and the work sold for 
$1,000 a set. In recent years as high as $12,000 has 
been paid for it. One hundred and ninety-two copies 
were issued. Because of copyright technicalities and 
to prevent infringement the descriptive text was issued 
as a separate work called “‘Ornithological Biography.” 
(1881-1839. ) 

The production, publication and distribution of 
“Birds of America”’ called attention to ornithology as 
nothing else before had done. If Audubon was not 
a pioneer in the study, he was a pioneer in the painting 
of birds from nature. He gave them their natural 
poses and often added bits of the natural environ- 
ment. 

The Audubon Society of the District of Columbia 
has just celebrated the 150th anniversary of Audubon’s 
birth in a way that would have pleased Audubon. 
The society, with the cooperation of Miss Esther W. 
Scott, head of a group of nature teachers in the public 
schools of Washington, invited some forty-five boys 
and girls from the upper grades to a birthday party 
in the National Zoological Park. Each child brought 
a lunch. Then the party in sections spent the morn- 
ing under competent guides making bird lists. At 
noon they all gathered at tables on the banks of Rock 
Creek and had luncheon together, with Audubon birth- 
day cakes blazing with lighted candles. Mrs. Leo D. 
Miner, head of the Audubon Society spring walks, 
was in charge, and was assisted by Miss Scott and a 
competent committee. 

From our little apartment it was easy for the 
Madame and me to reach them. We walked slowly 
into the broad entrance which separates brick, asphalt, 
trolleys, and all the paraphernalia of city life, from trees, 
vines, wild flowers, springs, rivulets, gullies, and song 
birds. The sounds of the city followed us, but soon 
became a dull hum. We followed a broad shaded road 
down a tiny rill where the robin, wood thrush, and 
white-throated sparrows were walking over millions 
of last fall’s leaves and flicking them about in search 
of food. Overhead the cardinals and song sparrows 
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were singing and the tiny tufted tit was incessantly 
giving his wild call. 

When we reached the level of Rock Creek we 
could see high in air down the stream the arches of the 
new Calvert Street bridge, which probably will stand 
there a thousand years hence. We passed the wolves 
in their rocky dens and the poor, sad-looking wolf dog 
—a Eurasian of animals, belonging nowhere. Follow- 
ing up the stream we reached the level, grassy space 
which the park authorities have fitted up with tables 
and benches for the public. It wasanideal day. Great 
white clouds floated by against a deep blue background. 
The sun was warm. The little leaves were just coming 
out on the gray beeches. The dogwood showed 
white, the redbud pink, all through the woods. I sat 
down in the crotch of a crooked tree that overhung the 
water, and down below me I saw a head of flaxen 
hair and the eager face of a little girl poking at some- 
thing in the stream. 

Dr. Mann, head of the zoo, honored the occasion 
by coming, and giving various orders for the comfort 
of the party. It was astonishing to see how quickly 
trucks could appear out of the blue, with brawny 
men and extra benches. The naturalists form a real 
brotherhood, and what concerns one group of special- 
ists is quickly made the concern of any others that 
happen along. Audubon did not limit his interest to 
birds. He painted mammals too, and with the help 
of the Rev. John Bachman, father-in-law of his two 
sons, he brought out ““The Viviparous Quadrupeds of 
North America.”’ Audubon lived to see only one of 
the volumes appear. 

The president of the Audubon Society of the 
District, Dr. Theodore S. Palmer, the mammalogist, 
was the speaker of the occasion, but was delayed by 
work, so I had to speak. 

As I told mainly what Palmer had told me a few 
days before about Audubon, one might think that I had 
rubbed the gloss off of Dr. Palmer’s speech when at 
last he made it, but not at all. He interested the boys 
and girls admirably, and led up to a stirring little 
testimony meeting, where the pupils reported on what 
they had seen that morning and answered questions. 

That was the real celebration. Faces alight, at- 
tention keen, knowledge accurate, the younger 
generation paid tribute to Audubon all the more 
moving because it was unconscious. Some had lists 
of twenty and thirty birds. Three or four showed 
that they were real naturalists already. And it was 
fun to them. Children like to find out things about 
wild life. They like to report on what they find. It 
is a tragedy when we let them grow up without waking 
them up to nature. It is high education when some- 
body, pastor, teacher, father, mother or neighbor, does 
succeed in getting them started. Trained early to see 
things in woods and fields, in gardens and streams, 
they carry about with them sources of perennial 
rejuvenation and unfailing joy. And they become 
socially-minded citizens by learning early that all out 
of doors belongs to them, and is theirs to conserve and 
beautify. 

That afternoon Dr. Palmer called for me and took 
me to the Congressional Library. In the rare book 
department he showed me the wonderful collection 
that the Congressional has made of fifteenth century 


volumes, the library of Thomas Jefferson with his 
private hidden mark of identification on every volume, 
the books from the library of Benjamin Franklin, 
the library of the late Czar of Russia, a volume about 
the size of the nail on my little finger with print I 
could see but not read through a magnifying glass, a 
volume bound in human hide, and, not least of all, the 
Audubon Collection that he himself has brought to- 
gether at the library. 

There were the biographies, that by Francis 
Hobart Herrick (1917) heading the list. This pro- 
fessor of Western Reserve College went to France and 
unearthed original documents which set the world 
right about Audubon’s birth and early life. I saw 
‘‘Audubon and His Journals,” by Maria R. Audubon 
and Elliott Coues (1897), the little biography by 
John Burroughs (1902), and still older “‘lives.”” In the 
collection were original editions of Audubon’s Mis- 
souri River journal and his Labrador journal. Audu- 
bon’s “‘Delineations of American Scenery and Charac- 
ter’’ was edited by Professor Herrick and brought out 
in 1926. Dr. Palmer had at his tongue’s end the num- 
ber of editions that had appeared of every work of 
Audubon. I have never met a man with so great a 
fund of exact information on biography as this man 
who has spent his life studying animals. 

Audubon’s portrait was painted several times, 
and in the collection there was a list of the portraits, 
telling where they are hung today. There were old 
daguerreotypes and engravings of the paintings. It 
was an education in Audubon just to look at the col- 
lection and to talk with the man who assembled it. 
It was inspiring to walk into that beautiful room 
which is open to everybody. And all who have a 
real errand can go on past the guard after registering 
name, residence and mission in a huge record book. 

But there was one other sight—a fitting climax 
to a celebration of the sesquicentennial. 

Back we went along passages utterly confusing 
to a stranger, through a room where the library cards 
are made and sent out to the libraries of the world— 
incalculable millions of them—and.: finally into the 
magnificent sunny south rooms occupied by the Fine 
Arts Department. Here keys were secured and a 
strong cabinet opened. Then Dr. Palmer lifted out 
volume one of the elephant folio, three feet long and 
two feet wide. My eyes fell first on the engraving 
of the American wild turkey cock whose size deter- 
mined the size of the book. I took time to look at 
many of the engravings, and to note the painstaking 
care with which Audubon had painted the feathers of 
some and how he had depended mainly on color for 
others. I saw, too, the folio with the mammals— 
smaller but nevertheless larger than I cared to handle. 


And now as I was about to close this story at 9 
p. m.on May Day in Boston, the fire sirens approached 
and I left Audubon to see who was in trouble. Out in 
front I met the red helmets, the black helmets, and 
the white helmeted chiefs advancing on me. I de- 
nied any fire, but the facts were against me. For an 
hour the place was swarming with men—hose lines 
up to the roof, hose lines down to the furnace room, 
chemicals and water, a furnace room pipe red hot, a 
chimney blazing with burning soot. 
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Bozo, the cat, who had come up from below to 
keep me company, disappeared, traveling fast and 
with every hair standing up. When I sought him two 
hours later, I found him on the roof of the composing 
room, apparently vastly preferring his own company 
to that of the firemen. But the firemen knew their 
job. There was no lost motion. There was no getting 
in one another’s way. One stood guard in the main 
office. A detachment went on theroof. Another squad 


stayed in the basement. The chief went to every 
floor, to every room, not once but repeatedly. When 
all the others had moved off with clanging bells, the 
chief came back to go with me to roof, to all the rooms, 
and again to the basement. ‘The care, the precision, 
the attention to detail, which characterize the 
scientist, are shown in the life and the work of 
men like these who do the dangerous work of the 
world. 


European Observations and Impressions --- Literary 


and Otherwise---II * 


Harold S. Latham 


attend even the pleasantest of landings— 
customs, baggage, the confusion of trains 
from Liverpool or Southampton or Plymouth, or 
wherever it may be, to London—to arrive at last at 
your hotel! Particularly is this true if you are going 
to a hotel where you have been before, and where the 
manager greets you by name and welcomes you like 
an old friend. 

It was my fourth visit to Briggs’ Hotel, the like 
of which, for quiet charm and homelike qualities, with 
some of the inconveniences of home life too, does not 
exist, I am sure, anywhere else in the world. The 
moment my taxi drew up in front of its quiet yellow 
brick entrance I breathed a sigh of relief. I knew that 
White, the hall porter (‘‘Yes, sir, hall porter here for 
twenty-three years, thank you, sir’), was just inside 
with a welcoming smile; I knew that Mr. Snow, the 
soft-spoken manager, would appear at the precise 
moment I stepped on the carpet, with his hand out- 
stretched and cordial words on his lips. And I was 
not disappointed. It’s a practice, this welcoming the 
arriving guest and speeding the departing one, which 
American hotels might well emulate, instead of leaving 
it, all too frequently, to the cold, indifferent clerk at 
the desk. 

“You're to have your same room,” said Mr. 
Snow as he led me to the “‘lift.”” “This is the fourth 
season, isn’t it?” 

I expressed satisfaction that he could give me the 
familiar accommodations of other years. He threw 
open the door. The fire was burning in the fireplace, 
a cheery sight. I looked around. 

“Ah, you have done the room over since I was 
last here, haven’t you?” I asked unsuspectingly. 

Mr. Snow looked troubled. ‘I wondered if 
you’d notice,” he said, just a tinge of disappointment 
in his voice. ‘‘You are the first person to have it who 
has had it before, so it is to be expected you'd see the 
change, I suppose. But still, I rather hoped you 
wouldn’t notice it. It doesn’t spoil the room for you, 
doesit? It doesn’t look too new?” 

Then I understood his anxiety. To look new isa 
sin in the eyes of some English. ‘Oh, it’s very nice,” 
I hastened to assure him, adding that no one who had 
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not known what it was would suspect that it had been 
redecorated for years! 

He looked relieved. And to be sure there was a 
great deal of truth in my remark. The style of decora- 
tion was such as to disguise completely its fresh- 
ness. 

My chambermaid came in, the one of former 
years, who had a passion for reading the manuscripts 
and books submitted to me. It was she who had 
said to me on an earlier occasion that if she could only 
“ave a cup of tea, a fire, and a book,” she was per- 
fectly “’appy.’’ At once she began to discuss books 
while she helped me with the unpacking. She was 
eager to know what the prospect was, I suspect, for 
the enrichment of her library this year. Last year at 
the end of my stay I gave her so many volumes that 
she had a special case built for them, and became 
a sort of private lending library. ‘“‘And I don’t let 
anybody borrow them unless they leaves a receipt,”’ 
she had said proudly. 

‘““Are you going to have any more murder stories 
this year?’”’ she asked hopefully. ‘‘You had some fine 
murder stories last year. Isn’t it funny, I being a 
woman is so fond of murder stories. I could read them 
all the time. Last year you had one I was reading and 
it was so exciting, and then you took it away before I 
could finish it, and now I’ll never know who did the 
murder.”’ 

But her reading was not confined to murders ex- 
clusively by any means. “All Quiet on the Western 
Front’”’—“‘that was a good book, though gruesome 
like,” was her next surprising remark. 

An unusual woman this, with a catholic reading 
taste. She was not nearly so troubled by the way man- 
uscripts poured in on me during the succeeding days 
as were the porters downstairs. One of them sadly 
shook his head one day and said as he handed me a 
fresh batch: ““‘What we don’t see is how you ever gets 
through them all. It must be awful boring.”’ 

But that is certainly not the word to be applied 
to author-hunting. It is the most exciting business in 
the world, hunting wild elephants and lions not ex- 
cepted. And aside from the thrill of the chase it brings 
one into contact with so many interesting people who 
are always having interesting experiences. 

Take, for example, the evening | spent with 
Charles Morgan, the author of the justly popular 
novel “The Fountain.”’ 

Mr. Morgan is a very serious person. He rarely 
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smiles. But if I had had doubt as to his sense of 
humor it was dispelled on this last visit. 

After discussing his next novel, a long 200,000- 
word book which will be issued probably late this year 
or early next, and which will prove to be, I believe, 
one of the most important novels of recent years, 
the talk turned to other matters, and finally to the 
wedding of the Duke of Kent. 

Mr. Morgan was invited to attend as the repre- 
sentative of the London Times, and he thought that it 
behooved him to do the thing properly and that to do 
it properly meant donning court dress. “So,” he 
said, “I purchased myself all the furbelows, the satin 
pantaloons, the proper pumps and hose, and the lace- 
bedecked coat and the three-cornered hat.” A 
smile lit up his face as he recalled his appearance. 
Dressed in this ultra-proper fashion, he hied himself to 
the Abbey and was ushered to his seat. But alas! 
His seat was in the Press section, with the reporters 
for the other London papers. And he was the only 
one in court attire. 

The reporter is, I suspect, pretty much the same 
the world over—a he-man sort of individual; and cer- 
tainly the London boys, once they had got a good look 
at Morgan, proceeded to rag him to death. “Isn’t 
the 7%mes’ boy just too sweet?” “Where did you get 
that hat, Charlie?” “Dear, dear, dear, just look at 
my lace what-do-you-call-’ems—aren’t they cute!’’ 
Disrespectful remarks similar to these came his way, 
sotto voce. It’s an experience, Morgan says, which it 
will take him some time to live down; but as he says 
that his eyes twinkle again, and one has the feeling 
that he enjoyed his own curious position on that oc- 
casion quite as much as did his tormentors. 

A quiet, reflective, charming man is Morgan, 
who would get a great deal of satisfaction out of his 
own thoughts. 

An American author in an English setting—this I 
found in Mary Ellen Chase, the author of that most 
delightful of American novels, ‘‘“Mary Peters.” <A 
professor in the English Department at Smith, she is 
spending her sabbatical at Cambridge University, 
and an invitation to visit her there found immediate 
acceptance. She had taken a house on the outskirts 
of the town with the delightful name “Burnt Close.” 
What the origin of the name is I do not know, but it 
is a beautiful spot with a lovely garden which one 
sees through full-length glass doors from the living 
room. It was the home of Rupert Brooke’s mother 
until her death a year ago. 

Living with Miss Chase is Miss Duckett of the 
Classical Department of Smith, also on leave. And 
these two wholly charming women and remarkable 
teachers have as their frequent guests those young 
Smith students who are pursuing advanced studies 
at Cambridge. It is a beautiful opportunity for these 
American girls to be at Cambridge under unofficial 
and yet watchful friendly eyes, and it was a pleasant 
sight to see them as they gathered in the living room 
before the fire at tea time. There was such a good 
spirit between the older and the younger women, re- 
spect on both sides, a friendly raillery, good humor, 
many evidences of really hard work being done. I 
should expect much of the girls who have had the 
privilege of this association. 


Miss Duckett is at work on a manuscript dealing 
with the poets of ancient Greece and Rome. The 
limited appeal of a work of this nature amused Miss 
Duckett herself, and she drew many humorous com- 
parisons between her work and that of her friend 
Mary Ellen. “I’m trying so hard,” she would say, 
in all seriousness, ‘‘to put a few heart throbs into my 
chapters on Boethius.”’ 

Here Miss Chase would interrupt: ““Why, she’s 
fallen in love with the old dear.” 

And Miss Duckett would go on: ‘‘Yes, I want him 
to be a best seller. But Mary Ellen has the best of it. 
I am afraid nobody will be thrilled by Boethius ex- 
cept myself.”’ 

I shall be surprised if that isso. Even though she 
may be dealing with the poet and philosopher of the 
fifth or sixth century who wrote “Consolations of 
Philosophy” and translated Aristotle and was put to 
an untimely death for his virtues, I suspect she will 
imbue her book with a real human interest. She looks 
like that sort of person! 

After we had discussed Boethius to Miss Chase’s 
satisfaction, it was suggested that Miss Chase read to 
us the opening pages of her new novel, “Silas Crock- 
ett.”” That is a memory I shall keep always: the glow- 
ing fire with the group gathered round it; the dusk 
coming in through the long windows from the garden 
outside; the beautiful voice of Miss Chase, the lovely 
prose of the opening of a novel destined to rival the 
popularity of ‘‘Mary Peters.”’ 

Then there was the evening with Vera Brittain 
and Winifred Holtby in the quiet house which they 
share in Chelsea, a quiet, homelike, restful evening, 
beginning with a sight of Miss Brittain’s two beautiful 
children (Miss Brittain in private life is the wife of 
George E. G. Gatlin, professor of political science at 
Cornell) and including several hours of talk. In the 
library or study where “‘Testament of Youth” was 
largely written Miss Brittain showed me two suitcases 
containing the original letters out of which it was pos- 
sible for her to reconstruct the war years for the re- 
markable record that “Testament of Youth” really is. 

“Some people do not believe that these letters 
exist,” Miss Brittain said. “I want you to see them, 
so that you may contradict any such statement.’ 
She opened several of the envelopes at random, re- 
vealing letters written at the front or from base hos- 
pitals—and there were hundreds of such letters, per- 
haps even thousands, in the tightly packed cases. 

On the shelves of the room were files containing 
letters from all over the world about ‘Testament of 
Youth,” every one of which the author acknowledged. 
Most of them were grateful letters, grateful that 
a woman who had had the experiences that Miss 
Brittain had had, had also the courage and the talent 
to write of them for future generations. 

One other treasure I saw in the original manuscript 
of “Testament of Youth,” written in Miss Brittain’s 
firm hand, but now bound in two volumes in beautiful 
green leather and handsomely embossed in gold. 
This binding was the gift of a man who felt that the 
original of the great work should be preserved for all 
time in a style befitting its importance. 

Miss Brittain’s next book, on which she is al- 
ready at work, is a novel, “Honourable Estate,” 
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dealing with marriage. It is believed that she has 
something important to say on this subject—her pro- 
nounced ideas are already known to many—and her 
book, which will be ready next year, is certain to be 
an interesting and provocative one. 

Winifred Holtby, the brilliant young novelist 
and friend of Vera Brittain for many years, is also at 
work on a novel. As one of the editors of Time and 
Tide, a most unusual and lively English journal, she 
has only a limited amount of time to give to her own 
writing; so she is planning to take the next few months 
off and go to a cottage in Yorkshire where she can 
complete the book. The novel, which is to be en- 
titled ‘““West Riding,” is of Yorkshire, and I expect 
much of it. Miss Holtby has an incisive pen, a sense 
of humor, and a human outlook which promise well 
for the next book by the author of ‘‘Mandoa, Man- 
doa,” which by many discerning people is regarded as 
one of the finest novels that have recently come out 
of England. 

Phyllis Bentley is at work on her next novel, a 
departure from her previous Yorkshire stories—though 
its nature is for the moment a secret. I have read 
some of it—and it is magnificent, quite up to the high 
standard Miss Bentley set for herself in ‘‘Inheritance.”’ 
Though the theme is not yet divulged, the title is 
“Freedom, Farewell.” 

It seems highly probable that the United States 
will have an opportunity to meet again these three 
talented young English writers in 1986, as each has a 
flattering proposal from a lecture manager for the 
next season. If they do come, I urge you to hear 
them, not only because they are exceptionally able 
lecturers, but because they represent the best of 
modern English literature. 

An evening of old-world unreality, an evening 
quite removed from this day and age, is the memory 
that I have of the few hours that I spent with Helen 
Ashton and her husband, Arthur Jordan. Not that 
these charming people are not very much alive and of 
today; they certainly are, but their home is of another 
time. Arthur Jordan is a lawyer or a barrister, and he 
lives ‘‘in chambers’’—and therein is the secret. I 
don’t know exactly what the term means, but it is 
something like this: In the old days a lawyer had to 
belong to a certain community and live in that com- 
munity, at least for part of the time. He was then 
living “in chambers,”’ that is, in a group with others 
of his profession. The practice has continued to the 
present time in modified form. To live ‘in chambers” 
is very popular, and only a limited number of the 
profession may indulge themselves with that luxury 
now. But Mr. Jordan is one of those fortunates who 
ean. He lives in Gray’s Inn—which is not an inn at 
all, though I suppose that originally the little colony 
of lawyers living in chambers at this particular spot 
had certain common privileges and services which 
justified the name. Accommodations in these ‘“‘cham- 
bers” are eagerly sought for; I am told that there is a 
list of applicants of great length for the Jordan rooms, 
whenever they may be willing to give them up. 

When I gave the address ‘“‘Gray’s Inn” to the 
taxi driver, he looked a bit skeptical, made one or two 
inquiries, and then started bravely on his way. After 
a long drive, we pulled up before an archway in a high 
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stone wall. I was preparing to get out when, to my 
surprise, we went right on through the opening. I 
would not have been more astonished had he driven 
up the front steps and into the hall. Once through the 
gateway, we were in another world. Present-day 
London, with its noise and life, was left behind. Be- 
fore us was a quiet square, paved with rough stones 
and lined by old buildings from which uncertain 
lights flickered. Before one of these buildings we 
stopped, and I was told that this was Gray’s Inn. 
I went into the building. It didn’t look the sort of 
place where I could possibly be expected for a meal. 
On the ground floor were offices—door signs an- 
nounced this firm and that. I started up the winding 
stairs; the second floor was the same. But how in- 
triguing the place was! It was redolent of ancient 
days; the stone steps of the stairway had been worn 
with the passing up and down of generations of feet; 
the walls were colored with age, the heavy double 
doors on each floor beautifully paneled .... But 
this rumination on the antiquities of Gray’s Inn.was 
not finding me my hosts, and I was already late for 
dinner. There was nothing for me to do but continue 
to mount, trusting to Providence to tell me when to 
stop. And Providence did, in the form of Mr. Jordan, 
who must have heard me coming, for as I reached the 
top a door swung open and a cordial welcome was 
boomed out at me. Inside Mr. Jordan’s “‘chambers’”’ 
it was much like any comfortable apartment, and I 
momentarily forgot the unreality of the location, in 
the charm of the author of “Dr. Serocold”’ and the 
more recent “Hornets’ Nest.’”’ Helen Ashton is a 
doctor, which explains, I suppose, why so many of her 
books have to do with doctors or with problems of the 
medical profession. But she does not write serious, 
ponderous tomes—instead, her books are touched 
with humor. Anyone who has ever had an operation 
or who has ever had a friend who has had one (and 
who has not?) will get many a chuckle out of “‘Hor- 
nets’ Nest.”’ 

After a few hours with the Jordans and their 
guests J was once more carried back centuries as I 
left their “chambers” and descended to the square be- 
low. A friend was to take me to my hotel and her car 
was drawn up in front of Gray’s Inn. We drove to 
the archway, to go out into the real world of today 
from this world of yesterday, only to find that the 
real world had been shut out. Where the opening in 
the wall had been there was a great steel curtain en- 
tirely covering the archway. But wait! At our ap- 
proach, a man in resplendent uniform appeared. I 
can’t be sure, for my mind is in a haze with the un- 
worldliness of this particular evening, but it is my im- 
pression that be was in scarlet and carried a halberd. 
However he may have been clothed, he tapped the 
iron curtain. It rolled up, letting us out into the new 
world. And after us the curtain rolled down again. 

Two other authors of whom I must speak are 
Doris Leslie and John Brophy. 

Mrs. Leslie is bewildered by the success of ‘‘Full 
Flavour.” She had written several novels before it 
which had had only a limited circulation. The ac- 
claim and the popular demand for ‘Full Flavour’’ 
has almost frightened her. She has started her new 
book, another long novel, which through the person 
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of a fascinating woman will tell the story of England 
for the last hundred years. It really is the biography 
of England personified in this character. It is a big 
effort that Mrs. Leslie is making, a big canvas, but it 
is not larger than her talents, which I feel are con- 
siderable. She is so modest, so anxious. “I do hope 
I shan’t disappoint you or my American friends,”’ 
she says. “I do so want them to like my new story. 
Do you think they really will?” 

After reading the first two hundred pages I was 
able to assure her emphatically that they would. It 
is called “Women of Wroth’” (not Wrath). Watch 
for it in the spring of 1936. 

Finally (though I could go on indefinitely I am 
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afraid, about these English authors), there is John 
Brophy. Here is a distinct “comer” in the fiction 
field. I predict for him a brilliant future. He takes 
his writing seriously; he has sacrificed heavily to 
make writing his career, and he is beginning now to 
have that recognition which he deserves. He lives in 
the outskirts of London in a large comfortable house 
which has all the earmarks of being a real home, and 
what a gay evening we had there—Vera Brittain, 
Joan Colborne (another young and promising novelist), 
Mrs. Brophy, and half a dozen other publishers and 
authors! ‘The World Went Mad,” Brophy’s latest 
novel, is a most unusual work which is having no 
little success this spring. 


This Is a House of Faith 


Max A. Kapp 


| ao tats is a House of Faith, said some one in de- 

7 &~\ scribing the Retreat House at Senexet, where 
the Idlewild Fellowship held its annual re- 
5 treat from April 22 to April 25, with thirty- 
five men in attendance. The Retreat House always 
needs to be mentioned because it inspires the mood 
in which a retreat can successfully minister to the 
spirit. It brings out a sense of vital mysticism; it con- 
stantly suggests the reality of the Unseen; beyond the 
power of words to describe, it does something profound 
to the religious fellowship of ministers serving in the 
common cause. 

The Idlewild Fellowship might have been com- 
pelled to turn away some who applied for membership 
this year, had it not been for the telegraphed cancel- 
lation of five reservations made by men in Maine. 
This is mentioned merely to indicate how deep a need 
the post-Easter retreat seems to fill. It may be that 
two retreats will have to be organized in the future. 

The familiar face of Arthur Blair of Nashua was 
seen at the door as man after man announced his ar- 
rival during Tuesday afternoon. By supper time, the 
quota was nearly full, and the tables were spread for 
twenty-eight men. New men were present—Lumsden 
of Stamford, Fiske of Orange, Roberts of Lempster, 
Potter of North Attleboro, Huntley of Peabody, 
Hoyt of Brattleboro, Walker of Bay Shore, L. I., a 
brother-in-law of W. C. Timmons, the Congrega- 
tionalist from New Britain, Conn. 

Stanley Manning arrived about seven o’clock 
with Professor and Mrs. Hornell Hart, from Hartford. 
Professor Hart led the discussion in the big living 
room before a roaring fire on the subject, ‘“The Mean- 
ing and Technique of Meditation.”’ He swiftly took 
his hearers into a fresh consideration of dreams, in- 
tuitions, and extra-sensory perception, after analyzing 
various approaches to meditation. Meditation as a 
technique may be valuable for exploring reality, and 
for discovering secrets of the mind and spirit, but the 
great practical service that meditation can be sum- 
moned to do is to help in the solution of personal 
problems. Reason and self-generated activity are by 
no means the only resources open to the human spirit. 
There is a “Beyond,” full of possibilities and full of 
power which the human spirit may avail itself of. 
The mind is ‘as much a receptor as it is creator—per- 


haps it is only a receiving instrument, which needs 
to be trained to a much more sensitive reception of 
spiritual possibilities. 

On Tuesday morning, James Luther Adams, 
minister of the Wellesley Hills Unitarian church, led a 
stimulating discussion on ‘‘The Thought Life of the 
Minister.”” The lack of exacting standards among ~ 
semi-individualized Protestant ministers, said Adams, 
is bringing us to an impotent and barbarous confusion. 
The practice of skimming the surface of important 
subjects without finding a point of view in the basic 
substance of the matter accounts for the thinness and 
meagerness of the Protestant message in many quarters 
today. The lack of the ability to understand history, 
the failure to achieve a point of view that is steady and 
consistent, are gross deficiencies within the whole field 
of liberal Protestantism. Mr. Adams sketched some 
of the methods which had proved fruitful in his own 
struggle toward mental consistency and understanding. 
Corporate or group thinking as a means to stimulate 
and to check the individual development was dis- 
cussed. This talk, supplemented by the exhibition of 
provocative books in important fields, was a great 
contribution to every man who is interested in his 
own mental growth. 

On Tuesday evening, Dr. Louis H. Johnston of 
Kensington, Conn., stepped into the breach made by 
the enforced absence of Dwight Bradley. Dr. John- 
ston discussed his thirty years of research in the realm 
of psychic phenomena. Once a systematic skeptic 
but now a convinced believer in spiritism, Dr. John- 
ston gave evidence of wide reading and extended ex- 
perience in psychic research. Careful and cautious in 
his statements, without any desire to convert by ar- 
gument, the speaker answered a barrage of questions 
and objections evenly and plausibly. “‘All evidence, 
all experience, checked by the most careful methods, 
points in the direction of the existence of spirits, and 
in the direction of the possibility of communicating 
with the dead. Public interest in a real immortality 
of spirit existence is at present at a high, if quiet, 
pitch,” said Dr. Johnston. 

The Wednesday morning program was directed 
by the Rev. Edgar B. Chandler, minister of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Speaking from the point of view of the Oxford Group 
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movement, Mr. Chandler, a young man with a roving, 
insistent mind, mentioned the elements in the Group 
activities which had worked towards an actual effec- 
tiveness in his life and ministry. Prayer became 
transformed from the process of making plans and 
asking God to bless them, to the process of letting 
God make the plans with Chandler undertaking to 
carry them out. Many ministers, he said, quickly 
lose a sense of the reality of prayer. They pray beau- 
tifully, eloquently, properly—but without any sense 
of what prayer really is and what it can do. 

Other men who came with the Oxford Group 
team also gave testimony from their own experience. 
The Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of Fall River, Edward T. 
Perry and Lee Vrooman of Cambridge, spoke of the 
intensified meaning which the Group had brought 
both to their lives and to their religious work. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York, arrived at the retreat in time 
to give an interesting informal talk on Wednesday 
afternoon about the Sunday evening services being 
held in his church by a Spiritualist minister. Dr. 
Hall’s own belief in immortality is arrived at by the 
route of intellectual inference and religious belief, 
rather than by means of spiritistic hypotheses, but he 
expressed interest in the good that Mr. Ford is pre- 
sumably doing by means of his “demonstrations.” 

On the night of Wednesday, the Rev. L. G. Wil- 
liams of Barre, Vermont, read Conrad Aiken’s poem, 
“The Pilgrimage of Festus,’’ in an interpretation of 
how the soul journeys from the ‘‘wilderness witbin’”’ 
to integration and self-understanding, and consequent 
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power to advance the basic causes of the human spirit. 
Mr. Williams’ interpretation was a flat contradiction 
to the “unrational faith of the Oxford Group and the 
confidence of the spiritists.”’ There was abundant 
praise for the reading of the poem, but violent oppo- 
sition both to Aiken’s point of view and Williams’ 
interpretation on the part of the men. 

The devotional services were under the direction 
of the chaplain, Charles H. Emmons, who served in 
the absence of Dr. John van Schaick. Morning de- 
votions and evening chapel were in the order of the 
day, as well as a Quiet Hour in the afternoon. An 
early communion service was held Thursday morning 
at 7.30, with Dr. Roger F. Etz as the minister in 
charge. 

At the business meeting held on Thursday 
morning, Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., was 
elected president for the ensuing year; William Wallace 
Rose, vice-president; M. A. Kapp secretary-treasurer. 
It was voted to increase the dues from one to two dol- 
lars per year. The Program Committee appointed 
for next year consisted of O. W. Eames, L. G. Williams, 
and. He Me Niles. 

The following men attended: A. A. Blair, D. B. F. 
Hoyt, L. G. Willams, W. G. Fiske, G. E. Huntley, 
F. S. Walker, Gilbert Potter, O. W. Eames, W. C. 
Roberts, R. R. Hadley, E. V. Stevens, E. D. Ellen- 
wood, Stanley Manning, J. M. Foglesong, I. V. Lob- 
dell, L. C. Nichols, H. H. Niles, R. A. Walker, H. A. 
Lumsden, R. F. Etz, W. C. Timmons, F. O. Hall, 
O. 8. Raspe, W. W. Rose, C. _H. Emmons, C. D. 
Newton and M. A. Kapp. 


The Desert Returns‘ 


Irwin St. John Tucker 
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C t the sun turns a sickly blue, then is 
: hidden. Darkness covers the earth at mid- 
day. Thick clouds of dust, a thousand 
miles wide, a thousand miles in extent, blow from the 
westward slopes of the Rockies, across the Mississippi 
Valley, across Iowa and Illinois, eastward even to the 
Atlantic. And it is only March! 

In March, when the snow should be still on the 
ground; in March, when the earth should be soggy and 
moist—in March of 1935, the dust is so dry that it is 
whirled up from the earth and floats five miles high 
in the air, aviators tell us, choking and blinding them; 
and carrying with it the very life-strength of the 
nation. 

One hundred years will be required, say the 
government experts, to restore to the soil the fertility 
thus destroyed and lost in March and April, 1935! 
There are more dry summer months to follow. W hat 
will happen to the valley, from which our nation 
draws life-sustenance? 

The desert is returning! 

Centuries ago the desert regions of interior China 
were thickly forested and inhabited. Ruins of vast 
cities are found in what now is barren waste. What 
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happened? The trees were destroyed; drought and 
flood followed—until the drought vanquished the 
floods, and the desert stretched unbroken for centuries. 
So with North Africa! 

That fate is in store for the Mississippi Valley and 
the Great Plains, the government tells us—unless we 
make war, speedy, unrelenting, desperate war— 
against the enemy which has overtaken us—which is 
our own stupidity! 

What is the meaning of this disaster? 
summed up in one word—T ees! 

Every tree is a reservoir of water. Every tree is 
part of a marvelous water-circulation system which 
keeps nature in operation. Its roots plunge far down 
into the soil. They suck up thence the living liquid, 
and exhale it through the leaves. Every tree con- 
tains from five to 500 pounds of water, or more, 
depending upon the size of the tree and the time of 
the year. All this water is breathed back into the air, 
and is condensed again, returning as rain. 

Destroy the tree—and what happens? It is 
easy to see. The surface water runs off quickly into 
the streams, and they into the rivers, carrying with 
them the top soil. This top soil clogs the beds of the 
streams, and we have overflow. The spring rains 
rush off as soon as they fall, and we have floods. The 
water has deserted the soil where it fell—and we have 
drought. 


It is 
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Destroy the trees and the balance of nature is 
destroyed. We have flood and drought—until the 
drought vanquishes the flood, and we have desert! 

Fantastic—far-fetched, you think? The govern- 
ment does not think so. 

Government charts show plainly what has hap- 
pened, and point with terrible, unerring certainty to 
what will happen—unless the nation rallies to beat 
back the foe! 

Winds blowing inland from the Atlantic carry 
only a short distance until the mountains take from 
them most of their moisture. Only a little of it gets 
beyond the Appalachians. But from the Gulf the 
moist winds blow without interruption up the broad 
valley. They drop their precious life-giving rain over 
the southern tier of states: Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, the coast plain of Texas. If the 
forests are there, they exhale moisture which the 
winds pick up and roll still further inland. It is a 
relay race. Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, receive 
the moisture of the Southern states. Again the winds 
pick up fresh reinforcements and bring rain to lowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming. But 
if the forests be hewn down, so that the moisture does 
not replenish the clouds as the winds speed inward— 
there is no rain! 

There is no moisture for the dried-out winds to 
receive. They- blow dry to the mountains, and return 
again-—dry. The top soil is whirled away in a yellow- 
ish brown haze. When rain does fall, the thin fertile 
layer is washed away in the shameful horror of erosion. 

The government’s plan for a shelter-belt of trees 
one hundred miles wide, stretching from Canada to 
North Texas, is pitifully inadequate in face of the 
tremendous nature of this disaster. Nothing short of 
a unanimous rallying of the whole citizenry of the 
stricken area can avail; rallying for a long, desperate 
battle against our own incredible stupidity, which has 
at last overtaken us; stupidity like that of the drivel- 
ing fool who destroys the well from which his own 
family must drink. 

The territory to be reforested stretches from the 
Alleghanies to the Rocky Mountains, from Canada to 
Mexico. It is necessary not only to plant trees, but 
to tend and cherish them. No governmental appro- 
priation could begin to avail to cover the cost. It 
must be done by the people themselves. 

How can they be persuaded to do it? Govern- 
ment and state forestry departments have long wrung 
their hands in vain over the stubborn, deep-rooted, 
irrational, immovable refusal of the country people to 
plant trees, to grow trees, or to permit trees to stand. 
They cannot be persuaded that trees should be planted 
and tended when there is no immediate profit in them. 
But trees must be planted—planted and nourished on a 
scale so vast and universal and continuous that it 
would bankrupt the imagination of the newest of the 
New Dealers—if the country is to be saved from utter 
destruction. The trouble is you cannot convince 
anybody of the terrific nature of the catastrophe until 
it has happened—and then it is too late. 

How can it be done? Let the churches show the way! 

Something greater than the raising of money and 
the enticing of new members is needed here; it is the 
saving of the nation from destruction. 


If a great fire were sweeping over your city, you 
would not hesitate in helping a refugee, to inquire 
“Do you belong to our church?” No, the common 
need of humanity unites us. Humanity is face to face 
with a desperate need now—as desperate as when the 
Johnstown flood swept on the doomed town, or when 
the great fire ravaged Chicago, or when the earth- 
quake shook San Francisco. 

Can the churches be interested in their America? 
It is treason to doubt it. The people always were; 
it is the clergy who must be converted—the clergy 
and the official boards. 

Let ustry! If every church in every community— 
no matter how small—were to take the lead in estab- 
lishing a Garden of Memory, and a Memorial Grove; 
if in this grove, every year, each local organization— 
veterans’ post, fraternal order, labor union, women’s 
club, political society, legal, medical, educational, or 
any other such society, were to agree to plant one tree 
every year, naming the tree for some one person whom 
that society or group delighted to honor—the country 
would be saved! i 

Do you doubt it? Figure it out. Suppose you 
live in a little Kansas town. There are certainly 
twelve groups in your town; let us say two churches, 
two fraternal orders, two women’s clubs, a county 
high school graduating class, a Democratic and a 
Republican group, a town council and a school board, 
and doubtless a veterans’ society of some sort. Let 
each of them plant a tree, and on it affix a plate bear- 
ing the name of the person to whom it is dedicated— 
who need not be dead, but perhaps still among the 
living. All that year the groups would naturally 
cherish and tend the trees they planted. Next year 
there would be twelve more—twenty-four; next year, 
thirty-six; next year, forty-eight; next year, sixty--- ” 
and a grove of sixty trees means a great deal. The 
next little town or settlement a few miles away would 
be doing the same. These groves would be beautified 
by walks, bridges, arches, perhaps pools, flower beds, 
and decorations of various sorts. And in the center 
of each one would be—let us make it an invariable 
rule—an amphitheater, no matter how rude and prim- 
itive. In this amphitheater every year, preferably 
on July 4, would be held a ceremony, welcoming 
into citizenship all those who came of age during that 
year; that is, who were to cast their first vote at the 
next national election. 

Before anyone could become a citizen, if we had 
any sort of dignity about it, they would be compelled 
to know what it is all about; to memorize the pre- 
amble to the Constitution, and the immortal para- 
graph in the Declaration of Independence: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident.”” They would receive 
their citizenship as a thing sacred, holy, above pur- 
chase and sale. 

This Memorial Grove would become the focal 
center of the community spirit. The trees planted 
therein would stand for what they were—a bulwark 
and defence of the nation against its foes, within and 
pe They would enshrine the memory of our 
great. 
to every President of the United States; one for every 
United States Senator; for the judges; for the school 
principals; for the mayors; for the pastors of the 


In every community there should be a tree. 
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churches; for every one who had left sufficient impress 
upon that community for his memory to be cherished. 

Thus the country would reforest itself. The 
trees would draw up from the ground the life-giving 
current and exhale it into the clouds. Their roots 
and rootlets would prevent erosion; their sturdy 


strength would prevent tornadoes, keep the atmos- 
phere steady, avert violent alterations in temperature. 
The desert would be routed, the flood controlled, the 
country would be saved. 

The little churches, and they alone, can do this! 

Join the Tree Mission! 


The Universalist Hell 


George C. Felch 


ay HEOLOGY appears to he very much out of 
o #e| fashion at the present time, at least in liberal 
circles, and ordinarily I should never think 
of intruding any thoughts of my own upon 
such an unpopular theme. But I have been reading, 
carefully and with much interest, an article by Sheldon 
Christian which appeared in The Christian Leader of 
March 2, entitled, ““The Unity of Universalism, Part 
2,” in which the author deals with ‘‘The Interpreta- 
tion.”’ I feel that it should not be allowed to go un- 
answered. While some of the sentiments expressed 
are well enough, the general tenor of the article as a 
whole is one of the poorest and weakest expositions 
of our faith that I have ever seen. If the ideas therein 
put forth are truly representative of modern liberalism, 
then I have no choice but to write myself down as a 
hide-bound conservative. 

And I have come to suspect, through cumulative 
evidence gleaned by conversation with various min- 
isters, that this vagueness of conception has become in 
these days very widespread indeed. Universalist 
doctrines are so seldom expounded in our pulpits 
that it is small wonder the preachers themselves have, 
through lack of practice, acquired hazy ideas on the 
subject. Many, too, seem to think that modern 
science has rendered untenable certain of our former 
beliefs. This notion crops out in the article in ques- 
tion, where the author says: 

Later, with the advent of certain scientific dis- 
closures in geology and astronomy, men learned that 
there could be no “heaven” out in the “‘beyond” of in- 
terstellar space, nor yet any “‘hell’”’ beneath, because 
there is only space beyond the solidity beneath. 

Just as though a scientist, or any other person, 
still in the flesh, could detect the presence of “‘hell’’ 
or “‘heaven”’ even if he were to be set down in the very 
midst of those regions! Such reasoning is on a par 
with the conclusion that there is no soul, because hu- 
man brains had been dissected immediately after 
death and nothing of the sort had ever been dis- 
covered. 

However, misconceptions like these are of com- 
paratively small importance. That which so aroused 
my dissent as to prompt the writing of this article is 
the cavalier manner in which the author proceeds 
to whitewash “just retribution for sin” and dilute 
its terrors to the vanishing point. 

Many times in my life people of other faiths have 
said to me, “Oh, you Universalists believe that a 
person can be ever so mean, sinful and wicked all his 
life, and when he dies he goes to heaven just the 
same.’ And always I have indignantly repelled the 
charge as a slander. I have told such persons that no 
other church teaches future punishment so inexorably 


as does the Universalist; that there is no escape there- 
from even by pleading the atonement of the Savior; 
that the one mitigating circumstance is that the 
punishment is reformatory in purpose and will at last 
come to an end when its cleansing work is com- 
pleted. 

Now, it appears, I was woefully wrong in thus 
defending my faith. Those who taunted me were 
correct, and the old ‘‘death and glory”’ idea has again 
come to the front. Listen: 


Perhaps not only is there no such place as hell— 
perhaps it does not exist even as a state of mind. That 
is, the repentance which the sinner is supposed to feel 
may have been too highly humanized in its conception. 
Is it not possible that, upon floating out of this mortal 
body of ours, we shall be able to feel more easily a 
blessed influence, the presence of God Himself, and of 
other pure souls, which shall thoroughly brighten up 
our existence, and make us altogether forgetful of “‘sin?”’ 

. And when we see the divine Love, perhaps 
we shall be too busy being at peace and breathing in 
the strong breath of the spirit all about us, as it were. 


How perfectly lovely! This will be glad news to 
the gangsters, kidnapers, gunmen, embezzlers, second- 
story workers and—of like ilk but deeper dye—the 
respectable, silk-hatted gentry who, carefully within 
the law, “‘devour widows’ houses and for a pretence make 
long prayers.” 

(Teacher, will them sweet birds feel sorry after 
they are dead? No, Johnny, they won’t have time. 
They’ll all be “‘too busy being at peace.’”” Right away 
they’ll start in twangin’ harps. ) 

While no unanimity of belief is possible or even 
desirable in such an extremely “free’’ church as ours, 
it does seem high time that some sort of theory of 
future punishments should be formulated, even if it is 
very tentative and subject to change. And as one 
should not tear down unless willing and able to suggest 
something better, I offer the following outline as pos- 
sibly being rational enough to appeal to such liberals 
as have not discarded belief in any future life. 

(a) Death is simply and solely disorganization 
of bodily functions carried to a point where it becomes 
permanent and irreparable. When the physical 
machinery finally stops the soul is evicted forthwith, 
precisely as a man is turned out of his house when it 
burns down or is demolished by a tornado. Now, a 
person thus forced to seek shelter elsewhere carries to 
his new home the same personal qualities that charac- 
terized him in the old. And a soul, driven out by the 
collapse of his physical tenement, remains unchanged 
by that event. “‘He that is unjust, let him be unjust 
still,” is not a command, it is a recognition of fact. 

(b) God does not work by fiat. He is no ma- 
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gician. He seems content, in this world at least, to 
let Law take its course. And there is no reason to 
suppose that He will change His method in the next 
world. Therefore the soul, on crossing the line, will 
find confronting him, as persistent and unshakable as 
ever, Old Man Law, flanked by his trusty deputies, 
Cause and Effect. And to them he will have to answer 
as of yore. 

(c) As the universal Heavenly Father, God loves 
all His children impartially, the most sinful and way- 
ward as well as those in varying degrees of lesser 
guilt. Naturally, then, God’s motive in letting law 
take its course in the next world as well as in this is 
that He knows it will, in the end, be the best thing 
that could happen to us. 

Now we all know that in any large hospital, in 
spite of anesthetics, trained and careful nurses, skilled 
physicians and all the devices for alleviating pain 
that medical science can invent, a great deal of suf- 
fering still goes on. It is unavoidable and we accept 
it as such. 

And when a soul, all warped and twisted by sin, 
enters the beyond, it is not reasonable to expect that 
it will have a pleasant time. Divine surgery, even 
more than the human variety, is bound to be painful. 
For the prime agent in soul cure is remorse, sorrow for 
past wrongdoing. And we all know that remorse is 
capable of causing great suffering, even producing 
insanity or driving the victim to suicide in a vain 
attempt to escape. 

To be sure, many become so calloused morally 
by long familiarity with sin that they feel no remorse, 
but their day of reckoning is merely deferred. Their 
experience may be likened unto a man who has frozen 
an ear in sub-zero temperature. So long as he remains 


in the cold he feels no discomfort. But when he comes 
into a warm room, then the ear begins to smart and 
burn. 

Now the essence of “just retribution’”’ in a re- 
ligious sense, its mode of operation in the future life, 
consists in the long-frozen conscience at last thawing 
out. Against the white purity and goodness of the 
spirit life one’s past misdeeds, from serious offences 
down to little contemptible meannesses, stand out in 
sharp and cruel distinctness. And the mental suffer- 
ing thus caused is a very real thing. In severe cases 
it may be protracted for years, until at last, like the 
remnant of an earthly sorrow, it becomes softened to 
just a sad memory, finally to disappear altogether. 

Whether we accept the foregoing as a reasonable 
theory or discard it in favor of something better, 
it is high time that we awoke to the fact that Univer- 
salism—like any other religion worthy the allegiance 
of thoughtful men and women—has, with all its joy 
and gladness, a stern and solemn side. It is no polly- 
anna religion. And in these decadent and over-liberal 
times, when it has become fashionable to say, ““We 
don’t talk about ‘sin’ any more,’’ the necessity of 
occasionally emphasizing this sternness is all the more 
imperative. 

God is our “loving heavenly father.”’ Yes, but 
He is amply able to maintain discipline in His family, 
as those who presume too heavily upon the parental 
amiability discover to their sorrow. It is not that God 
loves us in spite of His strictness; He is strict because 
He loves us. And the “just retribution for sin’’ is 
simply the shepherd’s crook with which the Father 
keeps His lovable but exasperating flock herded within 
the narrow lane that leads to “holiness and true hap- 
piness.”’ 


Harvard Alumni Visitation 
Rowland Gray-Smith 


S. 9) the Annual Visitation of the Alumni of the 
; Harvard Divinity School were limited to one 

day. Over a hundred alumni were in at- 
At the business meeting a motion was 
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carried to encourage Dean Sperry to continue plans 


for the summer school in September. It was also 
agreed to hold the Visitation next year at the cus- 
tomary time and not to combine it with the Harvard 
Tercentenary which will also include a session for the 
Divinity School alumni. 

Speaking at the morning session on ‘The Minis- 
ter’s Job in a Time of Change,’”’ Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
of Boston, Mass., in an address sparkling with pene- 
trating humor and illustrative anecdote, combined the 
wisdom of age with the adventurousness of youth. 
Changes, he said, were inevitable and, for his own part, 
he had always found the next thing more interesting 
than the last. To stand still was dangerous, and we are 
not only to tend an ancient flame but also to kindle 
new ones; we are to be transforming rather than con- 
forming. 

Among the specific changes he dealt with was that 
of rethinking our theological conceptions and develop- 
ing a theistic hypothesis to fit the scientific conception 


of an expanding universe, remembering always that 
God is more than any definition of Him. Challenging 
Dean Inge’s statement that the minister’s business is 
spiritual redemption and not social reform, he af- 
firmed that prevention of social evils is better than 
palliation, misguided enthusiasm better than cloistral 
aloofness and an indiscreet heroism better than a cal- 
culating cowardice. 

Among those who addressed the luncheon meeting 
was the Rev. Horace L. Wheeler of the class of 1885. 
He spoke of the days when Divinity Hall stood almost 
alone on Divinity Avenue and when Norton and 
Lyman and the first Andover professor began their 
teaching there. Of the five men of his class he brought 
greetings from four; the other, who was the youngest, 
died a few years ago. 

The afternoon session offered a contrast in na- 
tional mental types. Professor Paul J. Tillich of Ger- 
many, delivering the Dudleian lecture on Natural 
Religion, began with a conceptual antithesis that 
led him to a final synthesis, and Professor Charles 
Harold Dodd of England, delivering the Ingersoll — 
lecture on the Immortality of Man, spoke in a style 
at once direct and ornate, lucid and adroit. 

To all Harvard graduates young enough to at- 
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tend the meeting, the terms ‘“‘natural’’ and “‘revealed’”’ 
as applied to religion could no longer be regarded as 
disjunctives. We are familiar with religion as both, 
or, ignoring the dichotomy, religion is simply histori- 
cal. But in the Germany of today, which has seen a 
powerful resuscitation, led by Kar] Barth, of a Weltan- 
schauung that in its main outline seemed, as we heard 
of it, identical with that of Calvin’s “Institutes,” the 
correct relation between natural and revealed religion 
is the problem most discussed among the leaders of re- 
ligious thought. It takes, Professor Tillich said, the 
form of a question, ‘“‘Is a natural theology possible?” 
And this problem explains the present theological 
situation in America as well as in Germany. While 
Emil Brunner, on the one hand, asserts that according 
to a natural process God is a logical, moral and esthetic 
necessity for man, and, as such, has been manifest 
within historical religions, Karl Barth and his innum- 
erable followers assert, on the other hand, that human 
nature, so far from producing a true idea of God, can 
produce only fantasies of a demonic character devoid 
of all ultimate validity. 

The lecturer stood for a synthesis of the two con- 
ceptions of religion in a historical conception which 
neither uses natural theology as a sub-structure for 
the super-structure of a revealed religion nor recog- 
nizes the finality of the dichotomy. Inreply to Barth, 
man’s receptibility to a divine impulse must itself 
imply a ground within man upon which to build. The 
very fact that man can ask an intelligent question re- 
garding the ultimate object of religious devotion pre- 
supposes a revelation that already belongs to man. 
Natural religion is to be replaced by historical re- 
ligion, and this historical religion will have but one 
theology, of which human questioning will be the one 
pole and the answering from a transcendent source 
will be the other. 

Professor Dodd approached his study of immor- 
tality with the question, What kind of immortality is it 
that Christianity seeks room for in its philosophy of 
the universe? If we think of the timeless and change- 
less qualities of the individual’s experience as a ra- 
tional being, then immortality is not in the permanence 
of the individual’s existence but in absorption into the 
universal. If we think of the individual’s bare con- 
sciousness of personal identity, immortality becomes 
abstract; it would be the survival of a naked ego and 
not the blessed hope of eternal life. We approach the 
Christian conception, however, if we recognize that 
human personality is complex and exists only in rela- 
tion with other persons. Simple people reach the core 
of the matter when they ask, Shall I meet my friends 
and kin again? 

The lecturer traced the development of this idea of 
immortality through Hebrew thought to its final form 
in the Christian idea of eternal life. The New Testa- 
ment announces that eternal life is here, and this life 
gives membership in an invisible society of which 
just men of former times are also members. Viewing 
this invisible society as a community of men raised 
spiritually to their highest, there is built up a spiritual 
life which transcends its physical basis and a spiritual 
heritage whose treasures are reciprocally shared. The 
essential quality of this life is love. Love is the ul- 
timate constituent principle of all reality, and whatever 


is of the love of God is imperishable. This carries the 
strongest possible hint of an individual’s absolute 
permanence. Our hope of immortality depends upon 
our participation in a society capable of perfection be- 
cause it is bound together in the love of God; “we 
know that we have passed out of death into life, be- 
cause we love the brethren.” 


“IT’S THE LIFE’’—IN LUXEMBURG! 
(Special Correspondence, Nofrontier News Service) 
RINVADED during the World War, surrounded 
4] today by nations armed to the teeth, little 
Luxemburg, it might be imagined, lives in 
terror, maintaining her integrity by bristling 
armaments, suffering with all other countries the 
effects of the last conflict, groaning with debt and the 
cost of heavy preparedness budgets. 

If that is what you may have thought, turn your 
mind inside out and consider the facts; for these are 
exactly the reverse. How’d you like to live in Luxem- 
burg? It’s not so bad. In fact, it’s rather marvelous. 

Hidden away in the corner among France, Ger- 
many, and Belgium, lies the last Grand Duchy to 
survive the vicissitudes of European history. With 
its 999 square miles and its population of 300,000, 
Luxemburg is, however, remarkable in the economic 
realm for its iron industry. Would you believe it? 
In steel production, tiny Luxemburg stands sixth 
among all the countries of the world. The inter- 
national steel trust was founded here, and here has its 
headquarters. 

Of course the country has been touched in some 
measure by the world-wide depression, but much less 
so than its neighbors. In comparison with Germany, 
France and Belgium, Luxemburg is still experiencing 
relative prosperity. The cost of living is lower, the 
average income is higher, than across the boundary 
lines. Unemployment is much less troublesome. 
Taxation has been kept within reasonable limits, the 
government’s budget is well balanced, without being 
compelled to use some of the doubtful methods used 
elsewhere. 

One of the chief reasons for Luxemburg’s welfare 
is this: She has neither to pay for the losses of the last 
war nor for preparations looking toward the next. 
It has recently been shown that out of the French 
budget, for example, one-third is needed to pay in 
some way or other for the last war (military pensions, 
support of widows and orphans, and so on); one-third 
is required for the army, navy, air force, and the mili- 
tary education of youth; leaving only one-third for all 
peaceable activities. For other great powers, the situ- 
ation is not much different. But the country of her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess Charlotte shows 
more wisdom and common sense. 

There was a time when the city of Luxemburg, 
capital of the Duchy, was the strongest fortress of the 
European Continent. Until 1866, the Grand Duchy 
belonged to the Germanic Confederation, and its 
capital was a Confederate stronghold, Prussia being 
responsible for its military occupation. The result 
of this occupation was a deep aversion to militarism 
as well as to the Prussians. When in 1866 the Con- 
federation was dissolved, the little country refused to 
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join the new North German Confederation which was 
formed under Prussian leadership. By the Treaty of 
London (May 11, 1867) the perpetual self-government 
and neutrality of Luxemburg was guaranteed. The 
fortifications, the solid strength of which had been 
admired by Goethe, were dismantled. 

Today the ruins of these former defences are 
exploited as harmless tourist attractions. You may see 
the place where, in the Middle Ages, in a powerful 
castle, several German emperors and kings of Bohemia 
were born. You may walk through the endless pas- 
sages and galleries of underground Luxemburg, built 
centuries ago by the most famous fortress builders 
of Burgundy and Spain, Austria and France. 

Nevertheless, since this voluntary disarmament, 
the Luxemburgers have been the most anti-milita- 
ristic people of Europe. The country was before the 
war a favorite refuge for deserters from the surround- 
ing countries, particularly from Germany. 

In 1914, Germany broke the laws of neutrality 
and occupied Luxemburg. The Kaiser himself stayed 
there for some time. The young Grand Duchess, just 
twenty years old, refused to see him, and the govern- 
ment issued a proclamation of strong protest. But, 
unlike Belgium, Luxemburg did not resort to armed 
resistance. Therefore the country did not suffer very 
much through the war. 

By the Treaty of Versailles, the disarmament 
clauses of the neutrality treaty of 1867 were canceled, 
so that Luxemburg is entitled to arm and rebuild its 
fortifications. But the Grand Duchy obstinately 
refuses to make use of that undesirable gift. Luxem- 
burg has often been urged by French and Belgian 
military authories to look after its natural defence 
and not remain open to a new German invasion. The 
answer of the Luxemburgers has always been plain: 
Why should we waste our money on armaments and 
fortifications? Our country is too small to resist any 
attack. Our national defence depends entirely upon 
the maintenance of peace. We do our best to keep on 
terms of friendship with all our neighbors. But we 
will not support or follow the military aspirations of 

_any of them! 

Does this mean that Luxmburgers are a servile 
people? Quite the reverse! Its population of 300,000 
includes 50,000 foreigners, half of whom are Germans. 
Many of these are Nazis and try to spread Hitlerite 
doctrines, but they have had small success. A Nazi 
organization started two years ago hasn’t even twenty 
members. A Young Fascist movement did scarcely 
any better. The recent communal elections returned 
in almost all cases the old anti-Fascist parties and 
candidates. Only lately, the German Legation tried 
to make the Luxemburg government persecute a 
Labor editor, who was accused of “‘insulting’’ Hitler, 
by taking away his immunity as a member of par- 
liament; the demand was unanimously rejected. 

Do not think, though, that Luxemburg has no 
army! Its so-called Company of Volunteers counts 
176 soldiers. They are needed to supply guards for 
government buildings and palaces of the Grand Duch- 
ess, and to parade on national festivals and receptions 
for foreign diplomats. The company’s band is famous 
outside and inside the country. People tell numerous 
jokes about the two cannon which the army is sup- 


posed, somewhere, to possess. But we have just 
heard, through the press, of a new step toward “‘re- 
armament’’—five new horses have been bought for 
the cavalry. The commander of the army went per- 
sonally to Holland to look for good ones. 

* * * 


THE CLARA BARTON DIABETIC CAMP 
Ralph Hussey 


In 1932 the Clara Barton Camp underwent a most im- 
portant transition—from a sort of summer recreational center 
for under-privileged children to a camp for diabetic children. 
This change signified the inception of one of the most forward- 
looking social service projects ever undertaken by our denomina- 
tion, or for that matter by any religious group. The Women’s 
National Missionary Association and the Young People’s Christian 
Union may rightfully take pride in their achievement! 

It is to Dr. Elliott P. Joslin that the Camp owes its incep- 
tion and, in large measure, its continued successful operation. 
In an article appearing in The Boston Transcript, this eminent 
Boston physician told of the need of diabetic camps for children. 
Realizing that the fresh air camp at North Oxford might be used 
for such work, a committee composed of representatives from the 
Women’s National Missionary Association and the Massa- 
chusetts-Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. conferred with Dr. Joslin. 
The iatter not only gave his hearty approval, but also promised 
to take care of the medical side of the camp—both as to supplies 
and personnel. 

Thus, in 1932, with practically no increase in the cost of 
maintenance, the camp became the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Children. As such, it is accomplishing a two-fold pur- 
pose—it serves as a summer recreational center and at the same 
time is furnishing a group of some sixty girls, who are afflicted 
with diabetes, with the training that they must get in order to 
assume their rightful place in society. 

The question is frequently asked as to why, if this camp is 
of such tremendous value, were not similar camps in existence 
long ago. The answer is informative, yet sad. The problem of 
caring for diabetic children was entirely different before the dis- 
covery of insulin, which occurred just thirteen years ago. Then, 
as now, about one thousand children contracted the disease 
annually; but then nearly every one of these thousand youngsters 
died within the year—some in days, others in weeks or months. 

The discovery of insulin and its use have changed and 
brightened this dark picture. Today, although there are still the 
thousand or more children contracting the disease annually, they 
are able to live an almost normal existence with no limit as to its 
duration—within the limits of human life. It appears paradoxi- 
cal but, as a matter of fact, the average age of Dr. Joslin’s diabetic 
patients is ten years above the average age at death of all the 
citizens of Massachusetts. 

Children having diabetes must be taught how to regulate 
their diet, their exercise, and above all else to measure and inject 
the proper amount of insulin at the right time. They must be 
especially taught how to take care of themselves physically— 
to recognize the signs of an approaching insulin reaction due to a 
need of additional food, or the signs pointing toward the need of 
additional insulin, which, if not obtained, might lead to diabetic 
coma. Underlying these purely physical instructions is the 
necessity of strengthening the patients’ morale, or mental at- 
titude toward life, so that they may face the future with con- 
fidence despite their handicap. 

The diabetic patient is largely dependent upon himself for 
his continued well-being. Medical science can instruct and aid, 
but continual care must be exercised by the individual in order 
to successfully combat this insidious disease. Anyone who has 
worked with youngsters ranging in age from six to twelve can 
well imagine the human understanding and patience necessary 
to accomplish such a task. 

The environment of the camp aids tremendously in ac- 
complishing this task. The pleasant country surroundings and 
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the chance to romp and play in the open air make the lesson which 
they are learning seem much easier and more interesting than it 
would within the drab surroundings of a hospital or clinic. The 
campers have a common problem. They can treat it as a game 
in which every one of them is a participant. 

Nor should it be forgotten that there are other ways in 
which the camp is serving besides its primary one of saving lives 
of diabetic children. Society as a whole is gaining worth-while 
citizens who, because of their experiences, will undoubtedly be 
more ready and willing to help others, thus furthering the cause 
of social unity. The parents of the children are also benefiting. 
Some of them who have not known a comfortable night’s sleep 
for years are able to have a vacation, with mind at rest, knowing 
that their child is receiving the best of care under competent 
supervision. What a relief even this brief respite furnishes! 
Medical science is also being advanced, for at. camp the staff has 
the opportunity for close study of the progress of each patient 
under known conditions. New and improved practices may 
well result from such a study. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. is willing and 
anxious to cooperate with the Women’s National Missionary 
Association in maintaining the camp. Last year, the Y. P. C. U. 
was unable to raise enough funds to support the project for the 
full month of July, as heretofore, and for that reason their efforts 
have been redoubled this year. The week of April 28 to May 4 
has been set aside as Clara Barton Camp Week, and during this 
period each local Union has been asked to sponsor some money- 
raising project, the proceeds to go to the 1933 Camp Fund. 

The esteem in which the project is held throughout the 

_country is indicated by the fact that at the National Y. P. C. U. 
Convention last year at Murray Grove, it was voted to support 
the Camp Fund for 1935. Asa result, the national organization 
has turned over the total collection received from Unions all 
over the country from Young People’s Sunday services. The 
Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U. Joint Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility is giving its support to the camp, having already furnished 
a motion picture film of the camp activities to be used in pub- 
licity work. 

Let us support this great humanitarian project, so that when 
other camps of a similar nature are built throughout the coun- 
try, as they will be some day, we shall be able to say that the 
Clara Barton Camp was the first and is still the best camp. 


* * * 


THE CASE FOR MISSIONS 
Regina C. Lapoint 

This is to be a brief but thorough statement of the case for 
missions. I feel deeply that this message is poignantly needed 
today. We must reconsider the purpose of our missionary enter- 
prise, its raison d’ etre, its goal. 

Let us see what it is that should be accomplished and is ac- 
complished by the church extension work. The primary pur- 
pose is, as I see it, the presentation of the Liberal philosophy to 
the Japanese and Korean people. 

There are many arguments brought forward today opposing 
missions. They take various forms: 

“We ought to stay right here and help our local people,’’ is 
one. “Those Japs just want to fight us. Why help them?” and 
“Isn’t their own religion good enough for them?” 

I have but one answer to all of these excuses and it is this. 
The two prerequisites to the acceptance of Liberalism are these— 
the desire for it, and the intelligence to understand it. No 
nation has a patent on these things. We all have our militaristic 
classes, aye, even we; we all have our ignorant classes, and we all 
have an intelligent class of people to whom these spiritual values 
mean everything. There is a large group of just such people in 
Japan and Korea, for the most part composed of university stu- 
dents whose eagerness for something real, something permanent, 
something intelligent and purposeful, in their lives, is the most 
fruitful field in the world for liberal development. 


You say, stay at home and develop here? 

All of us have had the opportunity one thousand fold of 
arriving at this thing, of taking advantage of our churches and 
our ministers to understand and develop—we are surrounded by 
the light and if we are in darkness it is because of our own negli- 
gence! 

But, there, where enthusiasm is so intense, where intelligence 
is keen and where purpose and direction are so utterly necessary 
in the present chaotic economic situation (which is far worse 
there than we can easily comprehend), there, I say, if we do not 
keep this torch lighted, do not enrich and clarify these people’s 
lives and thoughts, we have lost the greatest opportunity for 
Liberalism today, and may as well draw our small heads into 
our shells and repose in the shadow of our misunderstanding, 
forgetful that we are conscious people living in a conscious world! 


* * * 


NEW HEADMASTER FOR DEAN ACADEMY 


The Board of Trustees of Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., 
have announced the appointment of Earle S. Wallace, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., as the new headmaster of the school, to succeed 
the late Dr. Arthur W. Peirce, who died last December after 
thirty-seven years of service. 

Mr. Wallace was chosen because of his varied experiences in 
both educational and business circles. He has been engaged 
in educational work for the last fifteen years in California. He 
is a native of Clinton, Mass., a graduate of Dean Academy and 
of Tufts College in the class of 1910. At both institutions he 
was an outstanding athlete in both football and basketball, cap- 
taining the latter in his senior year at Tufts. 

He was connected with the engineering department of the 
Factory Mutual Wire Insulating Company of Boston before 
going to California in 1915. There he developed citrus fruit 
ranches in the desert of Coachella Valley. In 1917 he enlisted in 
the Aviation Service and during the World War was an instructor 
and later commanding officer of the 104th Pursuit Squadron of 
the First Army, A. E. F., serving in the St. Mihiel and Argonne 
offensives. Returning to California in 1920, he became con- 
nected with the Pasadena Military Academy as assistant super- 
intendent, teacher and coach. Here he was instrumental in the 
organization of the school, its construction and management. 
In 1928 he became affiliated with the school system of Pasadena, 
at a time when the junior high school system was in its infancy, 
and he has continued with the junior high schools in that city as 
an organizer anid teacher. 

For twelve years Mr. Wallace has been the leader and di- 
rector of Camp Lariat, a summer camp for boys located in the 
High Sierras of California, and having headquarters at Mam- 
moth Lakes. In 1923 he traveled with Zane Grey’s South Pacific 
Expedition, to the Fiji and other islands, as purchasing agent 
and representative. He was one of the group of citizens from 
Los Angeles and Pasadena who started the agitation for Boulder 
Dam in order to prevent floods in those valleys below the dam. 

Mr. Wallace has been an interested and active alumnus of 
Dean and was an intimate friend of the late Dr. Peirce. He was 
one of the organizers of the Dean Club in Los Angeles and ini- 
tiated the Tufts Club there. 

In 1914 Mr. Wallace married Marion Hartwell, whose home 
was in Somerville, Mass. They have one daughter, Janet. 

Mr. Wallace will assume his duties as headmaster on July 1 
of this year. 

While not a member, he attends the Universalist church in 
Pasadena. His father is a deacon of that church. 


Se ee 


HARD TO CONCENTRATE 
Hubby (over the phone): ‘‘Is that you dear? I’m afraid I 
won’t be able to get home to dinner tonight, as I am detained 
at the office.” 
Wife (in sympathetic reply): “You poor dear, I don’t wonder. 
How you get anything done at all, with that orchestra playing 
in your office, is more than I can see.” — Hudson Star. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


BRAINS NEEDED 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

Once more I wish to repeat what I have been trying to say in 
such a way that those who lack the helpful background of actual 
experience in the present highly intellectual industrial life of 
today may understand the foundation on which to base a dis- 
cussion of the present social crisis. 

Mr. Fisher states (p. 498): ““What too many church people 
refuse to admit still remains a challenging fact—the determining 
factor in social change today is in economic trends.”” We who 
have made a life study of this question know that this supposition 
on the part of our would-be leaders is the chief reason why we are 
today in social and religious, as well as political, chaos. Until 
these leaders recognize the fact that the “determining factor’’ is 
an intellectual revolution, there is absolutely no hope of their 
aiding in reducing this situation to cosmos. 

We must look beyond the change in physical conditions—the 
increase of machinery and wealth and commercial interests—and 
get to the cause, which is a change not only in the amount of in- 
telligence possessed by the masses but a fundamental change in 
the type of intelligence, which necessitates an entirely different 
type of leadership. 

We need leaders with the vision of Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, who said: ‘“Who can go into a machine shop of the present 
day without thinking how much more of intellect dwells in those 
wheels and bands than in the majority, not merely of counting 
rooms, but even of court-rooms and pulpits?”’ Such leadership, 
if general, would soon discover this change. 

If by some means we can get the present church and social 
leadership over this hurdle, there will be no trouble about reducing 
the situation to a satisfactory normal progress, and we shall get 
nowhere until this is accomplished. 
; F. H., Selden. 
Lundys Lane, Penn. 


* * 


DID JESUS ‘‘CONDEMN?”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Being a Unitarian-Universalist, I suppose I am a Free Church 
churchman, although I do not take kindly to the designation. I 
feel more at home to be attached, more or less loosely, to the 
traditional history of the Universalist-Unitarian Church. The 
Unitarians and the Universalists have always enjoyed great 
freedom of faith and expression, not the liberty of license, but 
the freedom of truth, research, and criticism. 

Personally I have steadfastly believed Jesus was a normal, 
racial, human being—both in birth, aims in life, and destiny in 
death. He possessed an extraordinarily great degree of in- 
tellect, affection, and an unusual passion for the well-being of 
mankind; and my studies have led me also to believe that he was 
possessed of a high and flaming temper; he was not soft and weak. 
And on one great and memorable occasion, he singled out men, 
a whole group of individuals, upon whom he poured out the 
pent-up vials of his anger in unstinted measure. And if I am any 
judge of what ‘‘condemnation’’ is, Jesus certainly ‘‘condemned” 
men as I have never heard any one do it. 

Can you find in the whole realm of literature—including the 
philippics of Demosthenes, the letters of Junius, the bitter tongue 
of Theodore Tilton, the silly, stupid tirades of Johnson, Coughlin, 
and Long—such fierce invectives, such bitter ‘“condemnation,” 
as Jesus poured right into the faces of the Pharisees, rabbis, and 
scribes, in Jerusalem, in the Temple, in that last week of his life, 
at the zenith of his human failure, when he had a rendezvous 
with death, then when he hurled ‘‘greater damnation’ at them, 
called them “‘blind guides,” “‘hypocrites,” “whited sepulchers,”’ 
and said to them at last, in utter fury, “Ye serpents! Ye genera- 
tion of vipers! How can ye escape the damnation of hell!” 

You may find all this, and a whole lot more, in Matthew 23. 
I have read it over, and over, and over again; and if, upon that 


unforgettable occasion, Jesus did not, in the fierce heat of his 
temper, which apparently, at this one time at least, got out of 
control, “condemn human beings,’’ you may set me down as the 
“dumbest and stupidest man alive!” Jesus singled out those in- 
dividual men to ‘‘condemn’’ them, because they stood rock- 
ribbed across the road of his “‘way of life!’ I glory in his temper, 
so brilliant that it has never disappeared from the memory of 
man nor the pages of history. 

And I also glory in John Haynes Holmes, who has the per- 
ception and the courage to put his finger down on Zarakof, and 
“‘gondemn”’ him as the ‘‘wickedest man alive,” and relate the 
part that Zarakof has played in stimulating every war that has 
occurred in this generation, resulting in all the deaths, injuries, 
sorrows, agonies, destructions and depression, that have fallen 
upon mankind through the whole earth! No wonder the vast 
audience had the sense to smile when the speaker said, “‘He’s 
a sick man; thank God he’ll soon be dead.”’ 

R.S. Kellerman. 


MR. WARNER ASKS SOME QUESTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The following quotation is taken from the May issue of the 
International Journal of Religious Education: 

“How will the church be affected by the gradual assumption 
on the part of the state and secular agencies of the benevolences 
and compassionate ministries to human suffering and want which 
have been so large a part of the vital function of the church? 

“Will the achievement of economic security, eliminating 
charity, also eliminate the church? 

“‘Can the church survive growing conflict within its own ranks 
over the possible implications of the gospel with respect to social 
reconstruction? 

“Has ‘religious education’ about petered out, or is it still 
waiting to be really tried? 

“What is to become of the church school, will it be absorbed 
by the church, or will it absorb the church and convert the whole 
program into Christian Education? 

“Will the great radio preacher ultimately eliminate the 
small-town pulpiteer?” 

Just what is the trend of affairs in so far as the church is 
concerned? Are we headed for a definite port or are we adrift 
on a chartless sea? 

A frank discussion of these questions on the ‘‘Reactions” 
page of the Leader should give us a clearer conception of the task 
that is ours. 

W.W. Warner. 

Kent, Ohio. 


THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO THE PSYCHIC 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Recently the Leader announced that Dwight Bradley was 
going to talk, at a ministers’ retreat, on psychical matters of some 
sort. I wish you would get his paper (or report of it) and publish 
it. Too bad that most reputable religious journals steer abso- 
lutely clear of such reports, and say “‘too bad he has gone spooky,” 
or in some other way try to kill by ridicule anything approaching 
a scientific statement regarding the psychical. 

I have for years read considerable in authentic fields. Ido 
not see how any one except with an absolutely closed mind could 
read, for instance, ‘‘Phantasms of the Living,” by Myers et al, 
without being compelled to admit that here and now, on this 
earthly plane, we certainly do have “ghosts,” some sort of power 
of projecting ourselves toa distance definitely enough to be recog- 
nized by those who know us and described by some who do not: 
Harpers, from time to time, has published articles of a most re- 
liable nature. The first volume of Flammarion’s “Death and 
Its Mystery” proves (as much as any fact in the material world 
is or can be proved), that definite, detailed, complete foreknowl- 
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edge, sometimes years in advance, sometimes with reason, some- 
times without, has repeatedly been shown and later completely 
proved. 

You have been open-minded in reviewing and mentioning 
some of the works on spiritualism. I seldom investigate. I 
leave that to those better qualified. But I try to know what is 
going on. JI am most firmly convinced that the next quarter 
century is going to bring forth results from psychical research 
which will work as great a revolution in human thinking as did 
Darwinism. 

A Minister. 
* * 


SOCRATES 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

As The Christian Leader has ‘“‘gone Socrates,’”’ I think the 
following may interest you. It was copied from a book edited 
by the Rev. Henry Bacon, who was pastor of the Marblehead 
church in 1840-42. 

Mabel E. Beals. 

Marblehead, Mass. 


Man never honors himself, or enhances his enjoyment, by 
longing for spheres of action for which he is not fitted, and to per- 
form rightly the duties of which he has never prepared himself. 
It is thus that many have thrust themselves forward before the 
eyes of their fellow men, and succeeded in only one thing—in ex- 
posing their want of ability to be what they have the vanity to 
aspire to be. Let us learn much from the following: 

“One day Socrates, having met a self-important young 
gentleman, named Glaucon, ‘You have, they tell me,’ said the 
sage, ‘a passionate desire to govern the republic.’ ‘They say true,’ 
replied Glaucon. ‘The design is splendid,’ resumed the other. 
‘If you succeed, you will be in a condition to serve your friends, 
aggrandize your family, and extend the bounds of your country. 
You will be known not only in Athens, but in all Greece; and 
perhaps your renown will reach even barbarous nations, like that 
of Themistocles. You will be the object of all eyes: and you will 
attract to yourself the respect and admiration of the world.’ 
An address so insinuating, so flattering, delighted the young man, 
who immediately succumbed under his besetting weakness. He 
remained in silent rapture, and the other continued, ‘Since you 
desire esteem and honor, it is clear that you think also of render- 
ing yourself useful to the public.’ ‘Assuredly.’ ‘Tell me then, I 
pray you, what is the first service which you propose to render 
the state?’ As Glaucon appeared embarrassed, and was meditat- 
ing what reply he should make, ‘Apparently,’ resumed Socrates, 
‘it will be to enrich, that is, to augment the revenues.’ ‘The very 
same.’ ‘And without doubt you know in what the revenues con- 
sist, and how much can be raised? You cannot fail to have 
made that a particular study; that, if any great resource should 
suddenly fall, you might be able to replace it with another?’ 
‘I swear to you, that is the very point upon which I never 
thought.’ ‘Point out to me, at least, the expenditures of the 
republic; for you know of what importance it is, to retrench 
all that are superfluous.’ ‘I am obliged to avow to you, that I 
am no better instructed upon this article than the other.’ ‘You 
must put off, then, to some other time, the purpose which you 
have to enrich the republic; for it is impossible for you to do it if 
you are ignorant both of its revenues and expenses.’ ”’ 

The conversation began to be not altogether so pleasant for 
the young politician, because it compelled him to the humiliating 
avowal of ignorance upon those very points where he ought to 
have been best informed. Hope, however, sustained his vanity, 
and profiting of an idea which appeared to him unanswerable, 
“« ‘Tt seems to me,’ said he, ‘that you pass in silence a mean, as 
efficacious as that of which you have been speaking. Can we 
not enrich the state by the ruin of its enemies?’ ‘Exactly so. 
But to avail this mean we must be the stronger party. Other- 
wise we run the risk of losing our own instead of gaining theirs. 
Thus he who speaks of undertaking a war, must know the forces 
of the one and the other: that, should he find his party the 
stronger he may boldly counsel war; and if he finds it the weaker , 


dissuade the people from engaging in it. Do you know what are 
the forces of our republic by land and sea, and what those of our 
enemies? Have you this information reduced to writing? Will 
you do me the pleasure to communicate it to me?’ ‘I have not 
done it yet.’ ‘I see then, we must not be in haste to make war, 
if they assign to you the charge of the government. It seems, 
then, there are many things yet for you to know, and much care 
of preparation yet to be bestowed.’ 

“He thus led the young man over many other articles, upon 
which he found him equally new, and caused him to touch, with 
his own finger, the ridiculousness of those, who have the temerity 
to intermeddle with government, without bringing to it any other 
preparation than a great esteem for themselves and a measureless 
ambition to mount to first places. ‘Fear, my dear Glaucon,’ 
added he, in conclusion, ‘lest a too vehement desire of honor should 
blind you, and cause you to assume a part which would cover you 
with shame, in bringing to the fullest light your incapacity and 
inexperience.’ ”’ 

* * 


APPROVES EDITORIAL STAND 


To the Editor of the Leqder: 

I read yesterday on the train your ‘‘confessions” in the 
current Leader. I am glad to have taken the paper with me to 
read on the hour’s ride to Chicago. 

Needless to say that I am in sympathy with your general 
philosophy of life and of the principle of liberty. There is no 
repression in it, and on the other hand you do not take kindly to 
man-made plans of regimentation as proposed by the Socialists 
and carried several steps farther by the Communists. 

I think when people really understand what real competi- 
tion is and what monopoly is, they will understand that there is 
a natural law (ahead of anything man-made) by which our 
economic life may be carried on in fairness to all kinds and con- 
ditions of people. Competition has been made the goat so long 
as the cause of business desperation of the “cutthroat”? variety 
as to utterly obscure the function of monopoly which has been 
the fundamental cause of so many unearned and topheavy for- 
tunes. And, as Louis F. Post used to say regarding monopolies, 
they will lose their power for oppression as soon as we can take 
their feet off the ground. 

A new book on real democracy (with a small d) has just 
come from the press from the pen of John Z. White of Chicago. 
If I can get a ‘“‘cross-my-heart, hope-to-die’”’ promise from you 
to read it, and to read it soon, I will be glad to have the publisher 
send you a copy and have it addressed to 176 Newbury Street in 
the bargain. 

I believe it will be the outstanding book of these lean years, 
both as to how hard times come and as to how they may be 
avoided. Mr. White has been a thinker and a lecturer of so 
many years’ standing that I am sure this book on “‘Public and 
Private Property” will be the crowning work of his long life. 

I am sure that you will find Mr. White in accord with you 
in your straightforward statement in which you say: ‘“‘We stand 
for a square deal for every man through a reformed capitalism, 
and through a redeemed individualism, rather than through a 
Christian socialism or revolutionary communism.” 

Charles R. Eames. 

Elgin, Ill. 


* * 


ALREADY PASTED UP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Generalities which scintillate ever so brilliantly pale under 
the strong light of experience. 

“Your bonds may blow up, your stocks vanish, ete. But 
a hollyhock will always rise from a hollyhock seed.” 

No it won’t. I know of no more unreliable seed than that 
of the hollyhock. I planted a whole paper of high priced seed 
last spring, and like some of the in-securities in my tin box, it 
yielded me nothing. “‘Paste’’ this up beside the other. 

Asa M. Bradley. 

Kingston, N. H. 
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Protestants and Catholics 


The Church, Catholic and Protestant. 
By William Adams Brown. (Scribners. 
$2.75.) 

This Religious Book Club Selection is 
offered as a ‘‘clear, unbiased study of dif- 
ferences that matter.” A veteran Prot- 
estant student of theology reviews what 
Protestants and Catholics have in com- 
mon, and the differences. He passes to a 
description of Catholic Christianity, dwell- 
ing upon the genius of its piety in a finely 
sympathetic and appreciative manner, 
considering what Rome offers and de- 
mands, and interpreting the non-Roman 
churches that are ‘‘Catholic.”” Then he 
surveys Contemporary Protestantism, its 
origins and modern types, the changes it 
is undergoing, the characteristics of its 
piety, its strength and its weakness. 

Such a survey confirms the author’s 
conviction that the question of the unity 
of the church is not simply or primarily a 
question of ecclesiastical organization; it is 
a question of the possibility and present 
reality of a common Christian life. Do 
the various churches reflect attitudes which 
permanently hinder fellowship and in- 
hibit common action? Is there a common 
Christian life? 

Dr. Brown believes the revitalizing of 
the church can be achieved only as Chris- 
tians transcend their differences ‘‘through 
a unifying purpose.” So far many of us 
will agree. The corollary he proceeds to 
state is another matter. We must cease, 
he says, to think of the church “‘as the or- 
ganization through which we can realize 
the type of religion most congenial to each 
of us. We must-see it as what, in God’s 
sight, it was meant to be—His agent for 
the redemption of the peoples.” 

At that point some will stop. There 
we have a difference that many of us find 
important. Are we to take such a state- 
ment literally, as many are able to do? 
If so, the question at once arises, what his- 
torical evidence is there that the church, 
instead of being a man-made organization 
embodying human preferences, is a divine- 
ly-instituted agent? Some Protestants 
may and do accept ancient claims to that 
effect as ‘evidence,’ and to them the 
Roman claims seem less arrogant. But 
are the rest of us excluded? Does the 
“common Christian life’? Dr. Brown seeks 
involve a prior acceptance of such claims? 
If so, many Protestants are automatically 
out of the community he seeks. 

The issue today, Dr. Brown feels, is not 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
but between Christianity and irreligion. 
Why not both issues? One does not re- 
place the other really. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing Houes, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


What is common between Protestantism 
and Catholicism is defined as belief “in a 
creative spirit whose existence gives 
meaning to the world, and whose will sets 
the standard for right living.”’ Very good! 
We must at once ask, What meaning is 
given to the world? What is the standard 
of right living? What do the fine words 
mean? If one group takes God’s will to be 
that man should intelligently control 
family life, while the other group, equally 
sure that it can interpret God’s will, makes 
birth control a sin, is there anything gained 
by saying they have in common devotion 
to God’s will as the standard of right 
living? 

Dr. Brown feels we should learn how to 
distinguish differences that matter from 
those that are unimportant. His formula 
is: The differences that matter are of only 
two kinds, those that render fellowship im- 
possible and those that inhibit common 
action. Those which limit fellowship 
may be summarized as rooted in opposing 
conceptions of God's relation to man. Is 
human personality, however imperfect, our 
most trustworthy symbol of God and our 
most direct means of access to Him? Or 
is the divine life so different in kind that 
to enter it we must suppress important 
elements of the personal life as we know it? 
On the answer to this hangs the question 
what piety is and what effect religious 
ideals should have on conduct, what the 
religious ministry is, what part sacraments 
play. Those differences which limit com- 
mon action include differences of religious 
organization and attitudes towards co- 
operative effort. 

In the face of such differences, what does 
Dr. Brown recommend? The last part of 
his book is his answer. Some differences 
result from misunderstanding. These it 
is our duty to remove. Others do not 
necessarily limit fellowship and common 
action. We should in such cases create 
agencies through which fellowship can be 
fostered and action take place. A third 
class of differences, deep-seated matters of 
conviction, do render fellowship and com- 
mon action impossible—‘‘for the time.” 
They cannot be ignored. After exploring 
what each group can learn from the other, 
Dr. Brown comes finally to these baffling 
differences which so far appear ultimate. 

It is some form of “federation” Dr. 
Brown offers as a practical possibility. 
Different forms and types of thought and 
experience have emerged at various times 
and organization has changed. If these 
can be viewed, as Dr. Brown views them, 
in the light of a faith that “the unity of 
the church must in the last analysis be 
the work of God rather than of man,” the 
way is open to progress, even in the face of 
the apparently broad chasm that separates 
the two groups, for the direction and the 


practical steps Dr. Brown describes may 
be the particular solution God selects! 
Without such a faith in the divine institu- 
tion and guidance of the church, the meas- 
ures described simply stand (or, more 
probably, fall) as human suggestions, and 
any of us can risk a guess as to their prac- 
ticability. 

They are: the establishment of a Council 
of non-Roman churches to meet at stated 
times for study of all common interests of 
Christians. (Query, Who is to define Chris- 
tian in advance?) Second, reunion wher- 
ever possible in groups that are geograph- 
ically or historically natura]. Third, sys- 
tematic instruction in every branch of the 
church regarding the faith and experience 
of all other branches. (An original sugges- 
tion indeed, and one that strains the imag- 
ination!) Fourth, the revival of the spirit 
of common worship and the discovery 
thereby of the ultimate dynamic by which 
unity can be achieved. (Query, Does not 
common worship in any outward forms 
imply a greater community of conviction 
than can be assumed to exist? Is it enough 
to say that the common worship develops 
the community of belief? Probably, after 
a certain measure of agreement has al- 
ready been found. But there is a circle in 
the reasoning here!) 

No one has been longer or more closely 
in touch with Christian unity movements 
in this and other countries than Dr. Brown. 
His personal contributions have been not- 
able and are gratefully acknowledged by 
men of many churches. He writes authori- 
tatively on the actual situation, and what 
he thinks the future might bring forth is 
presented out of a rich experience. We 
have raised questions regarding the under- 
lying assumptions, but we are glad to ac- 
knowledge the ripe learning and gener- 
osity of spirit which mark every part of 
this book. It will do Catholics good to. 
read it, if they will. And even more will 
it enlighten Protestants, because they are 
not at the outset forbidden, under pain of 
eternal penalties, to face the question how 
right their beliefs are. Humanists will 
declare the whole book fatuous, but this 
will not surprise Dr. Brown. Quakers 
will feel that fresh testimony has been 
borne to the disastrous consequences of an 
over-emphasis upon matters which are 
quite secondary as compared with personal 
and corporate cultivation of and obedience 
to that in man which is the life of God in 
his soul. ( 

SEB MS. 

Lawyer: ‘‘You say you saw the man 
stabbed in the hay-field with a fork. Wha 
kind of a fork?” 

Witness: ‘Well, did you ever see a 
tuning-fork or an oyster-fork in a hay- 
field?” —Grit. 
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WHAT DOES MODERN YOUTH 
THINK OF WAR? 


The Boston Herqld wanted to find out. 
so through its columns it asked children 
and young people to answer the question. 
The responses were numerous, and unani- 
mous in their denunciation of wholesale 
slaughter as a means of settling disputes. 
Wrote an eight-year-old boy, ‘I haven’t 
anything to do with war. I don’t like 
the idea of taking the best men in the 
country just to be killed in battle.” 

The following letter written by a boy of 
sixteen was regarded as the best one re- 
ceived: 

What I Think of War 


War, to me, seems childish and absurd. 

When two six-year-old boys have an ar- 
gument they wish to settle, they im- 
mediately set-to with their fists, and the 
stronger not only wins the encounter but 
is, in the eyes of his playmates, the one 
with the justified cause for disagreement. 
In cases like these it is understandable 
that an agreement should be reached in this 
manner; the principals are too young to 
settle it any other way. 

But when nations, comprised of grown 
men, with ability to foresee into the future, 
begin to ballyhoo and make preparations 
for wholesale slaughter, it’s unbelievable. 

When the two six-year-old boys grow 
up they don’t pummel each other when 
they disagree. Of course not. They settle 
their arguments intellectually; they have 
learned to use some sense of proportion 
in such matters. Then why must nations 
war when they disagree? Are they not 
composed of millions of grown-up six- 
year-olds, who settle their controversies 
verbally? Must the size of opponents alter 
matters? 

During the last war thousands of soldiers 
in all the armies didn’t know just what 
cause they were fighting for, or why. 

“T’m fighting for democracy!” shouted 
the American doughboy, drunk and on 
leave. 

“What is democracy?” 

Ah, that was different. 
just a demagogue’s phrase. 

I think that today the average youth 
has a distastefor war. The glory has been 
shorn off and the realism exposed. We'll 
do all we can to prevent war! 

* * 


To him it was 


OUR CHILDREN AT WORSHIP 


Did you ever step into the side door of 
our church and down the steps to the 
second door on your right—at 9.30 on 
Sunday morning? We wish you would. 
Please open the door quietly, for this is no 
longer a gala dining room ready for a 
church supper or a women’s luncheon, but 
a church—the kindergartners’ church. 
At the front of the room is a children’s 
altar—a creamy yellow painted screen 


“ THEREFORE ILL DREAM ‘i 


* Therefore I’ll dream. s 
*- T’ll light the candle yet again, il- * 
“g lumine 
* The dark forsaken house, bring back * 
x the folk x 
* Who thrilled at glimpses of a fairer * 
“ world, zs 
* People the stage with pageantry and * 
* bid as 
* Full panoplied illusion still enact * 
* The epic of in-brothering. ‘2 
* ll summon from out of time’s un- * 
J fathomed store i 
* Great souls, who, in the midst of * 
hopeless days, * 
* Kept faith and knew the loneliness * 
- of God. - 
* Those splendid deaths and yet more * 
= splendid lives - 
* Which rallied their faltering age * 
Hs with valiantness * 
* And left strong memories to breed * 
strong hopes. * 
* For such undying fellowship has * 
= power - 
* To swell our shrunken souls to am- * 
* pler mould # 
* And make us truer men. * 
* T’ll still proclaim i 
* The ‘Vision splendid” till it strikes * 
cs God-fire f 
* Tn old and broken hearts, and urges * 
- on # 
* The world to consummateitsdream. * 
* God’s unsurrendered; so am I! * 
e Therefore i 
* J will! live, communicate with hope. * 
° Tlight % 
* The candle and—I dream. 2 
* Clarence R. Skinner, a 
2 from “In Times of Disillusion.” * 


* 


forming the background for the gleaming 
candles, a picture the children love, or a 
bowl of pretty flowers. In front of the al- 
tar are thirty or forty small green ‘chairs 
filled with the tiniest members of our con- 
gregation. The children may be listening 
to hear what the music says: they may be 
sitting with bowed heads singing softly: 


Father we thank Thee for the night 
And the joyous morning light. 


They may be sharing a happy experience 
of the past week with the director. Some- 
times the director takes them up into the 
adult church and they sit in the big pews 
and hear the organ and look at the win- 
dows. They are becoming acquainted with 
the place where their parents worship, 
and where they one day will worship, too. 

Or, instead of going downstairs, did you 


ever step into Channing Hall at 9.30 on 
Sunday morning? We wish you would. 
Here the next in size of our congregation 
are assembled for worship. Here, too, is a 
lovely altar setting, beautiful candlesticks 
holding tall cathedral candles, flowers, or 
the picture these children have been study- 
ing for several weeks. As the pianist plays 
softly, the children recognize the music as 
the background for the words they will 
sing later in the service: 


As we worship Thee, Our Father, 
May we feel Thee near; 

Make pure our thoughts and holy 
That Thy voice we may hear. 


Sometimes classes assist in the service 
of worship and, at least once a year, this 
department plays host to the other mem- 
bers of our junior congregations. 

And if you have not done so, come into 
the front door of the church at 9.30 instead 
of 11.00 some Sunday. Seventy-five to 
one hundred junior and senior high school 
folks are seated in the front part of 
the church. An almost grown-up service 
of worship is in progress. The young 
people open their service books and par- 
ticipate in a service very similar to the 
adult, except that it is briefer and planned 
with them in mind. Classes entering the 
department for their first year make an 
appreciative and critical study of worship. 
When the minister who presides in this 
department has other responsibilities, 
classes (some seventh graders can scarcely 
see over the large pulpit) and their teachers 
conduct the entire service with dignity 
and understanding. 

If you make a mistake some Sunday 
and arrive at 9.00, you will find several 
people—ministers, directors, teachers, cus- 
todians and children—busy setting the stage 
that the hour to follow may be one of deep 
inspiration for every age. (From the 
Church Calendar of the Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist Church, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

* * 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT 

We cannot keep faith today by em- 
balming it in hymns, however devotional 
they may be... . 

The real mark of all religion is its ever- 
lasting pertinence. .. . 

When Jesus said his religion was to be- 
come the light of the world he did not 
mean a tail light... . 

Exhausively do we study Christianity; 
sparingly do we live it. 

(From a sermon preached in Boston, 
April 28, by Dr. Harold C. Phillips of 
the First Church, Cleveland, Ohio.) 

* ok 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Yates has had a part in two recent 
meetings of church school officers and 
teachers, at Attleboro and Framingham, 
Mass. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A PIANO FOR INMAN’S CHAPEL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


The second piano, so much needed in 
the Inman’s Chapel Summer School work, 
arrived on April 28 via car and trailer 
from Muncie, Indiana, is in the church, 
and is in perfect order—all for $50, $35 
of which is in hand. Who will be the first 
to help on the $15 due? A list of donors 
will be published later. This wonderful 
result at so low a cost is due to the piano 
firm of Wallace and Coleman, Muncie, 
backed by the Muncie Mission Circle, who 
gave the first $10 and are aiding in trans- 
portation expense. 

Also, as I write, our house piano, moved 
down the Hill for the last time, is receiving 
a thorough going over and tuning at the 
hands of Mr. Wallace and Mr. Coleman as 
a free will offering from them. 

Summer school will begin May 20 and, 
if we can make a go, will continue eight 
weeks—if not, six. We need $60 aside 
from the Sunday school appropriation, to 
have the full staff of teachers needed; $30 
has already been given for the teacher in 
wood-work. 

We must have further equipment of 
tools, paper, crayons, kindergarten ma- 
terials, etc. Has anyone a dozen Junior 
Mission Study books of 1934-85 which 
have been used but which we may use this 
summer? Prompt contributions will great- 
ly aid in planning for Summer School. 

Hannah J. Powell, 
Dean Frazier. 

Since the above came to our desk Miss 
Powell lists the donors for the piano as 
follows: Muncie, Ind., Mission Circle, $10; 
Women’s Society, Elgin, Ill., $20; Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins, Massachusetts, $5; 
Mrs. Frank L. Masseck, California, $1; 
total $86, so only $14 is needed to com- 
plete payment for the piano. 


a = ik 


MISS DOWNING’S FURLOUGH 


A letter from Miss Ruth Downing states 
that she expects to sail from Japan on 
June 6, and arrive in Boston on the 21st. 

In order that the year’s furlough may be 
of benefit to her as well as to our organiza- 
tion, the Executive Board has voted that 
four months be devoted to rest, four to 
study, and four for public speaking in the 
interest of our work in Japan. 

To follow this schedule it is necessary 
to limit her speaking engagements to con- 
ventions or district meetings, and all en- 
gagements are to be made through the 
executive office. 

Miss Downing will have much of interest 
and inspiration to tell us, so we hope that 
as many state groups as possible will ar- 
range to hear her. 

By writing to Mrs. Taylor at the office, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, or to Mrs. W. R. 
Corlett, 254 S. Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, 


Ill., early dates may be so grouped that 
the expense will be small to each group. 
Mrs. W. R. Corlett, Japan Chairman. 
* * 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
Ferry Beach, Maine . 
“A tentative program for an Institute 
of World Affairs is being planned for the 
week of Aug. 3-9, following the week of 
the W. N. M. A. and the Ministers’ meet- 
ings. 
“Tt will be in charge of an authority on 
international relations who has lectured in 
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foreign universities. Other instructors 
will be secured as needed. 

“Preliminary arrangements for brief 
courses dealing with world problems, world 
peace development, religious liberals and 
minorities are being worked out... . 

“Please write at once to Robert F. 
Needham, 10 Winthrop Place, Arlington, 
Mass., for full particulars, and be sure to 
express any special interest you may have 
in any suggestions made above or in any 
branch of world affairs.” 

Perhaps you can plan for two weeks at 
Ferry Beach, and remain to this very stimu- 
lating week of courses on World Affairs. 
If it is possible, we feel that it would add 
greatly to your missionary program. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


“DID YOU KNOW?” 


The Young People’s Christian Union 
was organized in Lynn, Mass., on Oct. 22, 
1889, with 133 representatives from thir- 
teen states and sixty-two societies present. 

The name Young People’s Christian 
Union was officially adopted Aug.19, 1891. 

The Universalist Union was the official 
organ of the Y.P.C.U. 

Onward came into existence in 1894. 

The Junior Union movement began in 
1891. 

Young People’s Sunday was first ob- 
served on Jan. 31, 1892. 

A Y. P. C. U. Handbook was recom- 
mended at the Harriman Convention in 
1894. 

The largest attendance of official dele- 
gates at a Y. P. C. U. Convention was at 
Boston in 1895, when 606 were registered. 
In 1899 the registered attendance at the 
Lynn Decennial Jubilee Convention was 
1,578, although but 488 were accredited 
delegates. 

The highest membership was reached 
in 1895, when 486 unions reported 15,400 
members. In 1925 there were 131 unions 
and 38,278 members. Last year we re- 
ported ninety-seven senior and junior 
unions, approximate membership 1,735. 

The Nashua, N. H., union, in 1908 had 
191 members, the largest membership ever 
recorded by a local group. 

The Mid-West Institute, Inc., of the 
Universalist Church was organized in the 
summer of 1925 at Camp Kenmore, near 
Joliet, Illinois. In recent years the Mid- 
West Institute has sponsored summer 
meetings at Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Indiana. 

The Spooner Cup is awarded by the 
Church Extension Department of the Y. P. 
C. U. to the union giving the highest per- 
centage of financial help to that work. 
It is a memorial to the late Edmund Tru- 
man Spooner of Worcester, Mass. 

To the union having the greatest number 
of delegate-miles is presented annually the 
Karlen Cup at the National Convention. 
This award was presented in 1926 to the 


Y. P. C. U. in memory of Alfred Karlen of 
Chicago, 
Jase 


* * 


YOUTH CONVICTS SOCIETY 


Now that society has been indicted and 
found guilty of negligence of the young by 
a youth group jury in the Oranges, N. J., 
the question arises: ‘“‘What shall be the 
sentence and who shall impose it?” No 
doubt youth itself will be judge as well as 
jury and will exact its toll later by taking 
matters in its own hands when it gets on 
its feet. The chief grievance of youth 
against society, as set forth in the verdict 
rendered before 2,000 persons in the Orange 
high school, was that society has been 
guilty of employing its workers at starva- 
tion wages, of inadequate instruction to 
youth on the choice of a mate and of com- 
pelling the young to postpone marriage be- 
cause of lack of employment. The jury 
did, however, find society guiltless of not 
providing sufficient school training for em- 
ployment, the consensus of opinion being 
that there was much training, but no em- 
ployment. 

In short, the principal basis of com- 
plaint, as made to the Welfare Federation, 
was that youth is not getting an even 
chance in life. Of course, so far as the male 
division of youth is concerned, there are 
always the CCC camps, but even these 
have not seemed to be altogether adequate. 
Indeed, they may be a source of “‘cannon 
fodder” in the future! On the distaff 
side Vassar girls have experimented with 
diets until they now announce that a 
student can live and gain weight on forty- 
three cents a day. But can they live on 
nothing? Perhaps this may be a trend in 
the right direction, for Dean Gildersleeve 
of Barnard has declared that ‘‘women are 
being forced back to the kitchen,” not 
only because of the depression but be-~ 
cause the public generally seems to object 
to women working in men’s jobs. 

Will society take an appeal from the 
Jersey verdict, or will it mend its ways 
and remember that youth must be served? 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


(Continued from last week) 

Returns to date (April 29) show that our 
churches have contributed $258 in Loyalty 
Sunday offerings, $81.23 for Japan, $50 
in Loyalty Fellowship memberships, and 
$57.38 direct quota payments. To this 
the State Convention had added $500 for 
Japan. Grand total from eight contribut- 
ing parishes and the Convention, $946.71 
for denominational purposes outside the 
state. 

Danbury.— Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, 
minister. The annual meeting, recently 
held, received reports from all depart- 
ments, those from the Y. P. C. U. and 
church school being specially noteworthy. 
The school has had a 80 percent increase in 
membership since September, and it sus- 
tains a very high average attendance. 
The treasurer’s report shows a substantial 
balance, but one which will be soon util- 
ized for improved equipment. Substantial 
funds provided by far-seeing persons en- 
able the church to carry on without crip- 
pling the work or incurring a deficit. But 
the weekly offerings are remarkably 
generous. All the special offerings re- 
quested by the G.S.S. A. have been taken, 
torastovalotenearhy 620) hhnery.b. C.Ur, 
now well into its forty-fourth year, renews 
yearly from the younger group. President, 
vice-president and certain other officers are 
under twenty years of age. Twelve busi- 
ness meetings had an average attendance of 
thirty and sixteen socials an average of 
thirty-six, and the forty or more devo- 
tional meetings had good average attend- 
ance, while certain special public Sunday 
evening meetings averaged 123 attend- 
ance. The Union sponsored some of the 
Potterton illustrated lectures, two, ‘‘The 
Servant in the House” and ‘Abraham 
Lincoln,” being given since the last report. 
The offerings far exceeded the expenses. 
The Union has done considerable social 
service work. During the year it re- 
ceived $328 and expended $298. State 
and national pledges were made and paid 
and church extension well supported. The 
dramatic director, Arthur I. Olson, coached 
a cast which has presented a professional 
play twice and is under other engagements. 
The Easter sunrise service, as usual, was 
under the auspices of the Union. The 
Men’s Club has had one of its best seasons, 
with interesting speakers. It sponsored 
the chicken-pie supper as usual. It will 
close the season with a ladies’ night and 
have Mr. George Howell, a distinguished 
actor, for years on the professional stage, 
as guest. The Aid has had an active 
season. The women observed “‘Dedica- 
tion Day” by a special supper and with 
the program arranged for the occasion, 
giving brief biographical sketches of dis- 
tinguished Universalist women. The min- 
ister’s annual report stated that to date 


he has secured somewhat more than $4,000 
by his special canvass, which had an orig- 
inal objective of $1934. The expense of 
reconstructing the organ, at a cost of $400, 
was added and another item of more than 
a thousand dollars was taken on. While 
less active, the canvass is still on, till a cur- 
rent deficit is entirely wiped out. The 
minister has continued to serve as state 
secretary, secretary of the Ministerial 
Association, and a director in the Connec- 
ticut Temperance Union. This church 
contributed $20 in the Japan offering and 
$26.86 on Loyalty Sunday. Three mem- 
bers were received Maundy Thursday. 


Meriden.—Rev. Delmar E. Trout, 
minister. During Lent church attendance 
was very encouraging. The pastor 


preached a special series of sermons on the 
general theme, ‘“‘The Great Realities.” 
A special service with communion was 
held on Maundy Thursday and nine mem- 
bers were received. On Young People’s 
Sunday, Jan. 20, the young people con- 
ducted the service and gave two addresses. 
Loyalty Sunday was observed Feb. 10, 
with a special sermon, ‘“‘Why the Church?” 
Woman’s Day (Dedication Day) was 
recognized by a service on Sunday, March 
10. The women had charge and used the 
prepared service of worship and dedication. 
A special offering was received. Haster 
brought out a large congregation, with 
special music by a girls’ choir of sixteen 
voices and soloist. The church was 
beautifully decorated. The lilies were sent 
to the sick. The Bible school was reor- 
ganized. It has several new teachers. 
Much interest is manifested and efficient 
work is being done. Mrs. James Horrigan 
is superintendent. The Y. P. C. U. has 
held its meetings Sunday afternoons at 
five o’clock. They held a social with the 
young people of the First Methodist 
Church, with bowling and other games. 
The state Y. P. C. U. board met here 
March 3. A devotional meeting and 
luncheon followed. The annual meeting 
of the Mission Circle was held on April 3. 
The address was given by Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford on ‘‘The Pessimist 
Is Wrong.” Refreshments were served 
by the hostess, Mrs. Frost. The Ferry 
Beach reunion, on the evening of April 10, 
was a most happy affair. After a chicken- 
pie supper Professor Le Roi, a clever 
magician, entertained. The chief address 
was by Robert Needham, secretary of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association. Other 
events have been a Boy Scout dance with 
100 present, a Boy Scout social evening 
with a visiting troop, a Girl Scout Valen- 
tine party and an amateur night, a large 
bridge party and cafeteria, and a pancake 
supper by the Ladies’ Circle and the En- 
terprise Club. The pastor has spoken be- 
fore the Masonic lodges in Meriden, New 


Haven, and Hast Hampton, and conducted 
the Easter service with a sermon at the 
State Masonic Home, Easter Sunday, at 
3 p. m., under the auspices of Meridian 
Lodge. He gave the principal address, 
“The New Emphasis,” before the state 
convention of the Knights of Washington, 
at All Saints Episcopal Church, as well as 
one before the Parent Teacher Association 
on “The Positive Side of Life.” This 
church contributed $80 on Loyalty Sun- 
day. ' 

Bridgeport.—Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
minister. The largest congregation of the 
present pastorate attended the Easter 
service, when Mr. Niles received four 
members into the church. The sermon 
subject was “The Homing Instinct.’”’ An 
attack of laryngitis compelled the pastor 
to cancel several engagements. On one 
Sunday Dr. George Reid Andrews, head 
of the National Eugenics Society, oc- 
cupied the pulpit. On the next Sunday, 
Albert C. Niles, home for the Easter vaca- 
tion from his studies at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, read the scripture lesson and Mr. 
David F. Snow, a graduate of Tufts Col- 
lege and a worker in the Sunday school, 
read a sermon prepared by Mr. Niles. 
The annual meeting of the society dis- 
closed a very successful year. Congrega- 
tions averaged larger than on _ corre- 
sponding Sundays of the year before. A 
new roof has been placed upon the Sunday 
school property, the Sunday school room 
and social rooms have been redecorated, the 
ladies’ parlor has been transformed and re- 
furnished, and the heating apparatus has 
been repaired at a cost of nearly $500. 
New officers are: Moderator, Percy T. 
Litchfield; clerk, Mrs. Edward Gallagher; 
treasurer, John Fenno; trustees, George A. 
Smith and Mrs. F. L. Day. On Loyalty 
Sunday $10.10 was contributed. 

Stamford.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
minister. This church participated in 
the Union Lenten services for the first time 
in nearly twenty years. The Tuesday 
evening service was held in the Universal- 
ist church. The minister delivered the 
Good Friday sermon. The minister, in 
the last ten days of Lent, delivered four 
sermons and conducted or participated in 
six services, in addition to giving one ad- 
dress. More than fifty hours of volunteer 
work were performed for the church by its 
members in one week in April. A nursery 
class has been established and meets dur- 
ing the hour of morning worship. A room 
has been set aside for this class and the 
furniture decorated for the use of little 
children. One of the younger mothers is 
directing the work and study. The class 
opened with five members. Lenten ser- 
vices beginning on Ash Wednesday, were 
held on each Sunday and on the evenings 
of Holy Week. The men of the church 
have been reorganized and are carrying on 
an active program. They have served one 
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public supper and have sponsored three 
lectures since January. Victor A. Friend, 
president of the General Convention, oc- 
cupied the pulpit one morning. He also 
addressed the ministers of the city at their 
March meeting. Dr. John Clarence Lee 
occupied the pulpit one Sunday. At the 
annual meeting, April 10, the departments 
reported a better condition than in the 
preceding year. Even the financial report 
indicated better conditions. An increase of 
more than $300 in the Sunday offering was 
reported. The tangled situation in our 
investments is being unsnarled and even- 
tually the loss will prove to have been not 
very large. In his report Mr. Lumsden 
said: ‘We specially appreciate the presence 


in this parish of Dr. and Mrs. Lee. We 
know you are glad to have them here and 
we want you to know that we are. We 
have seen cases where such conditions did 
not produce friendly feelings. We are 
glad that Dr. and Mrs. Lee are with us be- 
cause it shows that Universalist ministers 
and their families can dwell together in har- 
mony.” The minister has spoken to three 
men’s Bible classes in the city and to the 
men of the Bridgeport Universalist church. 
The church will participate in the union 
Sunday evening services of the city. Two 
of these services will be held in the Uni- 
versalist church within the next ten weeks. 
On Loyalty Sunday $10 was contributed. 
Harry A. Hersey. 


National Memorial Church 


Excellent reports, 
fine fellowship and a 
hopeful spirit, quick- 
ened by the recent 
celebration of the fifth 
anniversary rededica- 
tion sé€rvice, charac- 
terized the annual 
meeting of the National Memorial Church 
on Wednesday evening, May 8. Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, moderator, presided. The 
treasurer’s report showed all obligations, 
except a small fuel bill, met, including the 
quota to the General Convention. This 
result was largely made possible by the 
dedication offering received at Haster of a 
little over $1,000, which represented in 
some cases genuine sacrifice on the part of 
people carrying heavy financial burdens. 
A small deficit in the year’s operating ex- 
penses was chiefly accounted for by a 
shrinkage of the established income from 
part of the endowment fund. Additions 
to the endowment fund as held by both the 
church and the General Convention were 
reported, the aggregate amount of the 
fund held in trust by both bodies, from 
which the church receives interest, now 
being a little over $17,000. More is known 
to be written in wills or annuities. It in- 
dicates the place which the National Me- 
morial Church is coming to hold in the 
minds of Universalist people as an enter- 
prise worthy of their permanent support. 

Miss Eleanor Bonner’s report as pastor’s 
assistant showed how greatly the work of 
the church office has increased, partly be- 
cause of increased parish activities and 
partly because of the substitution of 
mimeographing for printing for the sake 
of economy. A total of 17,490 pieces of 
mimeographed work, including weekly 
calendars and orders of service, circular 
parish letters, programs, tickets, notices, 
was turned out. In addition, letters, ar- 
ticles and reports typed and monthly 
Parish Bulletins edited and mailed brought 
up the total of pieces handled through the 
office to 21,686. Only the regular volun- 
teer assistance of Miss Hortense Keables 
has made that necessary work possible. 


As director of religious education and 
general young people’s activities Miss 
Bonner reported gains in the church school, 
and commended especially the regular at- 
tendance and continuous devotion of 
teachers and officers. Our teachers have 
participated, through cordial invitation, in 
the regular conferences of the Religious 
Education Council of Congregational 
churches in and around Washington. An 
interesting and promising development in 
this department has been the group of 
young people that has met regularly Sun- 
day evenings around the hearthfire in the 
Romaine-van Schaick room for supper and 
social fellowship and informal discussion. 
It is meeting a real need and contributing 
in various ways to the welfare of the church. 

The Y. P. C. U., the Mission Circle, the 
Ladies’ Aid Association, the W. E. D. O. 
Circle of professional and business women, 
the Optimist Club in the field of culture 
and fellowship, the Boy Scouts, all made 
excellent reports. The Mission Circle met, 
as usual, all its apportionments and car- 
ried on instructive and interesting programs 
at its monthly meetings. The Ladies’ Aid, 
in addition to its generous direct contribu- 
tion to the church treasury, has looked after 
the housekeeping details of the church and 
parish house. The excellent condition of 
the building and its appointments is due 
to the watchful care of this association. 

In place of the traditional Men’s Club a 
group of men, under the leadership of a 
small, self-appointed committee, has met 
monthly during the winter on Sunday 
evenings in the Weston room in the parish 
house, before a cheery open fire. The 
talk has been that of members of the group 
with each other, led by a selected leader, 
rather than that of a lecturer to an au- 
dience. The suggestion has been made by 
some of the men themselves that next 
winter the group meet in the same informal 
way for the consideration of “‘the religious 
way of life,’ as one man put it, or an at- 


tempt to translate the general preaching - 


of the pulpit into a concrete personal 
program. 
The signers of the Visitors’ Register 
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numbered 404 during the year. Not all 
of the visitors register, so we know that 
more than that number came. Many are 
from out of town. Others are passers-by 
who enter through our always open door 
for a few moments of rest and quiet in the 
beauty of the silent church. To suchitisa 
wayside ministry. 

Early in the church year Dr. Perkins 
was honored by an appointment to the 
Board of Public Welfare of the District 
of Columbia. He has also served as chair- 
man of the Board of Managers of the 
Family Service Association, formerly 
known as the Associated Charities, as a 
director of the Council of Social Agencies, 
and as chairman of a sub-committee of the 
budget committee of the Community 
Chest. “I have regarded these services,” 
said Dr. Perkins’ report, ‘‘and have felt 
your encouragement in so regarding them, 
not as private side-interests, but as one of 
your contributions, through your minister, 
to the service of human need.” 

Amendments to the by-laws were 
adopted making the fiscal year of the 
church and the time at which the annually 
elected officials take office begin in October 
instead of May, thus coinciding with the 
fiscal year of the General Convention. 
The annual meeting of the church will 
continue to be in May, but in the early fall 
of each year a special meeting will be 
held to adopt the budget for the fiscal 
year after conference with the Trustees of 
the General Convention. 

The terms of service of several church 
officials expired by limitation. Dr. Frank 
W. Ballou, having served as moderator 
for the four successive one-year terms per- 
mitted by the by-laws, was succeeded by 
Mr. Elwood J. Way. Dr. Ballou’s leader- 
ship on the Board of Management during 
the last four trying years has been a ser- 
vice of extraordinary value. He goes out 
of office to the deep regret of all the mem- 
bers of the church, and with their grateful 
appreciation, expressed in a heartfelt vote 
of thanks. Mr. M. B. Granger, the faith- 
ful treasurer for ten years, felt obliged to 
lay down the burden of that office, which 
has increased in recent years. Miss Hor- 
tense Keables was elected to succeed him. 
Fortunately Dr. Ballou was willing to 
serve as an elected member of the Board 
of Management, and he and Mr. Walter 
E. Claflin were chosen for four-year terms. 
Mr. Granger was also elected to the board 
for three years to fill a vacancy in an un- 
expired term. Miss Eleanor Bonner was 
re-elected registrar, and Mr. Elwood J. 
Way, Dr. Roger F. Etz, and Rev. Ells- 
worth Reamon were elected as the trustees 
required by the statutes of the District of 
Columbia. The terms of these officials will 
begin in October. 


Dr. Perkins’ report, after a general sur-. 


vey of the year’s work, closed as follows: 
“In this summary of a year’s work I am 
freshly conscious of the fact that the deeper 
significance and value of it all cannot be ex- 
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pressed in any formal accounting. What it 
may have meant in religious quickening 
and life-enrichment you can tell better 
than I. The heart of all our endeavor is 
the spirit of the worshiping congregation. 
Whatever has been done in preaching and 
teaching, in pastoral service and adminis- 
trative leadership, is of small account unless 
it has enhanced that. I am first of all a 
minister of religion, not simply an ad- 
ministrator of an institution. It has been 
a real encouragement that, in spite of the 
deeply regretted loss of a number of our 
most valued regular parishioners and of 
the shifting character of our congregation, 
the attendance at our services has been 
maintained at about the same level as in 
former years. The very changeableness of 
our congregations presents an opportunity 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Robert Cummins of Pasadena, 
Calif., reports sixty-one new members at 
Easter, the largest number reported by any 
of our churches thus far this year. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz spoke at the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association meet- 
ing in Oak Park, Illinois, on Wednesday 
morning, May 8. On his way back to 
Boston he stopped in Lansing, Michigan, 
for a conference on church matters. He 
also attended the installation service of 
Rev. Kenneth C. Walker in Albany, New 
York, on May 12. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Tracy of Nor- 
wich, Conn., will have been married sixty- 
three years on May 28. Mr. Tracy is be- 
ginning his thirtieth year of service on the 
executive board of the Connecticut State 
Convention. With Mrs. Tracy he attended 
every session of the recent State Conven- 
tion in New Haven. 


Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, Rev. Delmar 
E. Trout, and Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 
were re-elected to their respective offices 
of president, vice-president and secretary, 
at the 108d annual session of the Con- 
necticut Universalist Convention. This 
will be Dr. Fischer’s eighth consecutive 
term as president and his twenty-third 
consecutive year of service on the executive 
board. He was for some years secretary- 
superintendent. 

Rev. Arthur A. Blair has announced 
plans for the celebration of the centennial 
of the church at Nashua, N. H., next fall. 
Dean McCollester, whose father was once 
pastor there, will preach the sermon, and 
Grace Morrison Poole, daughter of another 
former pastor, will be the keynote speaker 
at the banquet on Nov. 4. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rey. Robert Cummins, pas- 
tor. Sixty-one new members—the largest 
number in the history of the church— 
were received on Easter Sunday. Ten 
babies were christened and forty-four 


to touch more lives than would be possible 
in a stabler personnel. Let us think of 
that and not simply of the peculiar prob- 
lems it creates. Believe me when I say 
that, though I am busy with many things, 
nothing seems so supremely important, so 
challenging to one’s best endeavor, as the 
opportunity and privilege, Sunday after 
Sunday, to lead the worshiping congrega- 
tion into a renewed consciousness of the 
presence and companionship of God and 
the radiant joy of Christian living... . 
My mood, as I look back over the year, 
may be expressed in the words of Prof. 
George Herbert Palmer, who said on a 
certain occasion: ‘Harvard College pays 
me for a service for which, if I were able, I 
would gladly pay the college for the op- 
portunity to render it.’ ” 


and Interests 


children dedicated. Over 600 were in the 
congregation. At the early service in the 
garden and the Easter breakfast over a 
hundred were present. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pas- 
tor. This church recently celebrated the 
ninety-third birthday of Mrs. E. N. Church, 
who came to Kansas seventy years ago. 
She has always retained her membership 
in her home church, Woodstock, Ohio, but 
has been a very loyal supporter of this 
church. Two hundred and ten attended 
the Easter service, marked by beautiful 
flowers and music. Two children were 
christened in addition to one Holy Thurs- 
day evening. The following Sunday was 
very rainy but the congregation numbered 
seventy-four. On May 5 the minister re- 
peated by urgent request a sermon, ‘‘Where 
Worlds Are Born,” which he gave nearly a 
year ago, later repeated by request to the 
junior high school assembly, then the senior 
high assembly. He has also been re- 
quested to give it before the Rotary and 
Lions Clubs. The attendance was ninety- 
four. The church has adopted a new con- 
stitution. Under it James Lang was 
elected moderator. The church is under- 
taking to raise $2,000 to be used in putting 
both parsonage and church in good con- 
dition. 

Massachusetts 

Taunton.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. After a successful pastorate of thir- 
teen years at Harrisville, R. I., Mr. Soule 
comes to the pastorate of this church, 
commencing his labors May 1. The eve- 
ning of the day that his household goods 
arrived here the Women’s Auxiliary served 
a public supper in the church vestry which 
was well patronized. Later in the evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Soule were the guests of 
General D. N. Couch Auxiliary to the Sons 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War, of 
which organization Mr. Soule is this year 
serving as national chaplain. Sunday 
morning, May 5, Mr. Soule gave his first 


sermon as minister of the church. Pastor 
and congregation had a welcome surprise 
just as the service was about to begin, 
when a delegation of a dozen of the mem- 
bers of General D. N. Couch Camp en- 
tered the auditorium. The subject of 
Mr. Soule’s sermon was ‘‘What the Church 
Seeks to Do.”’ Mr. and Mrs. Soule have 
taken up their residence at 21 Barnum 
Street. 

Roxbury.—Rev. Harold I. Merrill, pas- 
tor. On Holy Thursday, the church held 
its Easter communion with a candlelight 
service. Four new members were re- 
ceived. On April 26 the annual roll call 
of members was held, following a chafing 
dish supper, served by Mrs. Charles T. 
Williams. Greetings were received from 
members far and near. The speaker was 
Dr. Priscilla White, who gave an interest- 
ing address on her work at the Camp for 
Diabetic Children at the Clara Barton 
Home. Officers elected were: Clerk, Miss 
Grace J. Stiles; treasurer, Palmer M. Ball; 
auditors, Mrs. Harold V. Pope, George P. 
Snow. On April 1 the parish held a sur- 
prise birthday party for the minister. 
May 15 was observed as Men’s Night by 
the Samaritan Society, who served a 
turkey supper. The entertainment was 
planned by the minister. The Samaritan 
Society has done much sewing for Red 
Cross, hospitals, and for local needs, in 
the year just closing. 

Somerville, First—Rey. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. During Lent 
Dr. Leighton gave a series of sermons 
on “Revitalizing Our Belief.””’ At the Holy 
Thursday services a number of young 
people received the right hand of fellow- 
ship from Dr. Leighton. At the Easter 
service baskets of Easter lilies adorned the 
chancel and the young people’s vested 
choir, under the direction of Mark Dickey, 
was assisted by Dr. Max Sherman, violin- 
ist. In the evening the religious drama, 
“The Rock,’ was given by the young 
people in the parish house. Large au- 
diences were present both morning and 
evening. The Woman’s Union held its 
annual meeting Monday evening, May 6. 
The reports were interesting and each 
treasurer showed a good balance in her 
treasury. Mrs. Walter Farnham, who has 
served as chairman of the Missionary 
Department for ten years, retired at this 
meeting. A beautiful basket of flowers 
was given to her and attached to the handle 
was a life membership in the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts. Refreshments were served by 
the Social Service group of young business 
women. The Church Aid will give a hobby 
show and tea on May 22, afternoon and 
evening. On May 15 the annual May 
Festival was held, Mrs. Eden C. Hall, 
chairman. 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. Easter congregations were large and 
the offering totaled over $200. Nine new 
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church members were received. A con- 
cert by the children, entitled ‘““Seven Days 
with Our Saviour,” was the feature of the 
evening. The Woman’s League netted 
$121 from a rummage sale in May. Their 
monthly food sales average $30, but the 
March sale netted over $42. The women 
have appropriated $100 toward a new floor 
covering for the church, which will become 
a reality during the summer vacation. 
A recent entertainment sponsored by the 
pastor’s class of boys provided money to 
pay for the printing of the Sunday calen- 
dars, ‘‘The Messenger,” for 1935. The 
Leagaide, an organization of our younger 
women, has given the church school two 
large folding screens for use in separating 
classes, and at the next meeting they are to 
consider providing a ventilating system for 
the church vestry. 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a Unitarian 
minister living in Ann Arbor, Mich. He is 
the author of a number of hooks, including 
“India in Bondage,” and ‘The Truth 
about India.” 

Harold S. Latham is vice-president of 
the Macmillan Company, New York, and 
editor of the Trade Department. He is a 
trustee of the Universalist church in 
Newark, N. J. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rev. Irwin St. John Tucker is minister 
of St. Stephen’s Church (Episcopal), 
Chicago. 

George C. Felch of St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
is vice-president of the Vermont State 
Convention. 

Dr. Rowland Gray-Smith is assistant 
editor of the Christian Register. 

Ralph Hussey of Everett, Mass., a stu- 
dent in the Theological School at Tufts 
College, is a member of the Joint Commis- 
sion of Social Responsibility of the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Young People. 

Regina Lapoint is the wife of Rev. 
George M. Lapoint, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Norway, Maine. She 
is the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Cary, missionaries in Japan. 


* * 


A FERRY BEACH CIRCUS 


The vestry of the Auburn, Maine, 
church became a circus tent the evening 
of May 3, bringing together a merry group 
of Ferry Beachers from Lewiston, Nor- 
way, South Paris, Pittsfield, Turner Cen- 
ter and Auburn. From Massachusetts 
came Mr. and Mrs. Eben Prescott of 
Braintree, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest E. Soder- 
gren of Melrose, and R. F. Needham of 
Arlington. 

Auburn girls dressed in clown costumes 
served a savory circus supper. Rev. 
Weston Cate introduced Rev. Milo Fol- 
som as toastmaster, who likened the 
speakers unto certain reincarnated ani- 
mals. This part of the program was en- 
livened with familiar songs. 


In the center of the room was a prettily 
decorated “‘menagerie”’ containing a varied 
assortment of stuffed animals and birds. 
Standing in a circle around this exhibition 
persons were all of a sudden called upon to 
imitate any one of the wild species and 
this provoked a great deal of amusement. 
Using a pint of amber-colored liquid (non- 
alcoholic) and a lighted candle, Rev. 
George W. Sias demonstrated that a 
vacuum has uses which teachers at the 
summer institutes should turn to advan- 
tage. The most amazing sideshow had on 
exhibition in America for the first time— 
the Dionne ‘“‘Quints.”” Atwood Cate, 
garbed as a vender of popcorn and pink 
lemonade, did a rushing business along the 
Midway. Under the leadership of John 
Bedell the crowd divided into two groups 
and competed in a game of throwing darts 
at a spotted elephant designed by Irene 
Hewison. The winning side was presented 
with a handsome new automobile—of a 
size that could be swallowed by one of the 
“Quints.”’ 

The traditional Friendship Circle, led 
by Mr. Cate, brought to a close this happy 
frolic. Those who assisted him in working 
out the program were William D. Metz, 
Mary Metz, Arlene Currier, Arlene Cate, 
Atwood Cate, John Bedell, [rene Hewison, 
Louise Langley, Helen Watson and Martha 
Beckler. 


SHINN FOUNDERS’ MEMORIAL 
FUND 
Previously reported.............. $31.00 
Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts ...... 50.00 
Boe ee ae oe Oe ee eee $81.00 
Alvar W. Polk, Treasurer. 
DEATH OF REV. WENTWORTH 
LIBBY 


Rev. Wentworth Libby of Lawrence, 
Mass., died on Saturday, April 20, after a 
long illness. 

Mr. Libby was born in St. Stevens, 
N. B., May 4, 1852. His early life was 
spent in that place. He prepared for co!- 
lege at Wilbraham Academy, and entered 
Tufts College in 1884, where .he spent 
seven years, the last three being in the 
Theological School, from which he was 
graduated. While he was in the theologi- 
cal school a daughter, Marian Kendall, 
was born. 

Mr. Libby served three churches, the 
first in Blue Island, Ill., the second in 
Jamaica Piain, Mass., and the third in 
Methuen, Mass. Owing to throat trouble 
he was obliged to give up the ministry. On 
leaving Methuen he sold pianos for several 
years. For a time he resided in Andover; 
afterward he removed to Lawrence and 
there he identified himself with the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Universalist, and 
was a devoted member. 

Mr. Libby was a man of scholarly tastes, 
a truly Christian gentleman, a faithful and 


conscientious pastor, a good preacher, anda 
friend to every one. 

Funeral serviecs were held at the home 
at 28 Winthrop Ave., Lawrence, Mass., 
attended by his pastor, Dr. Clarence Guy 
Robbins, and by the order of Masons. He 
was for many years affiliated with the 
Masons and the Odd Fellows of Lewiston, 
Maine. 

His body was forwarded to St. Stevens, 
N. B., for interment in the family lot. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Helen Libby, 
a daughter, Marian Kendall, a teacher in 
Santa Ana, California, and one brother, 
Frank Libby of St. Stevens, N. B. 

CaGh, I&. 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1935 
PreviouslyirepOried meee eee ot 
NewarksNiJc.«.<ca, | ae aera eee Zs 
Pasadena, Galit-eu ssa ea eee 61 
BRUNSWICK e Vici Cn ea 16 
Westbrook, Maine.................. 5 
Wiocdsvalle ys Nj Emre ae 9 
POLESTIOUIE Ting Ng eee 10 
Boston, Mass., Roxbury ............ 4 
Detroit, Mich 2) eee 13 
6 ke) eee ey 873 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 43. Pasadena, 


Calif., 10. Portsmouth, N. H., 4. Junction 
City, Kans., 3. Total, 60. 
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Notices 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 93d session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in the Waterloo Universalist 
church, 120 Independence Ave., June 5, 6, 7, 1935, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and transact such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 
The local parish will provide entertainment for those 
whe will write to the pastor, Rev. Edna P. Bruner. 

Names of official delegates should be sent to the 
secretary, Miss Elva Tucker, Mitchellville. 

a £9 
FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 


The 54th season of the Universalist National 
Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 
Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 
ences: 


July 6-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. For 
all Universalist young people. 

July 20-27. Religious Education Institute. For all 
who want and need training for church school 
positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

July 27-Aug. 3. Missions Institute of the W. N. 
M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the 
General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 

Aug. 3-9. Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the General Convention. 


Aug. 17-31. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 
Detailed information about these conferences, 


the accommodations and rates, can be secured from 
R. F. Needham, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Aceommodations for vacations during most of the 
season. Special rate for week-end guests. 
Postal address: The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
* x 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versarist Convention will convene at the Y. W. C. A. 
Parlor, Pine St., Lewiston, on Monday, May 27, 
1935, at 12 o’clock standard time, for the examina- 
tion of Mr. Carleton Miner Fisher, ‘‘as to his fitness 
in purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Seerctary. 
x * 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 104th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania will be held in Philadelphia, 
May 31-June 2, 1935. 
the Church of the Messiah, Broad St. and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Friday afternoon and evening, Satur- 
day morning and Sunday morning; in the Church of 
the Restoration, Master St., west of 16th, Saturday 
afternoon and evening. The main business session 
will be that of Saturday morning, when reports will 
be received, officers elected and such other business 
transacted as may legally come before the conven- 
tion. Each church in the fellowship of the conven- 
tion is entitled to five delegates in addition to the 
minister. 

Herbert E. Benton, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The churches of Philadelphia are uniting to make 
provision for the care of those who are to attend the 
convention and will heartily welcome all who come. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without 
charge. But it is important that we know as early as 
possible how many to expect. So please notify Miss 
Eleanor Collie at the Church of the Messiah at once 
if you can. 

A rich program is offered: On Friday evening we 
are to receive greetings from our Unitarian and Con- 
gregationalist friends and the main address will he 
given by Dr. William L. Sullivan of the German- 
town Unitarian Church. The banquet will be held 
Sautrday evening in the Church of the Restoration, 
with Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, N. J., 
as the speaker. Sunday morning the occasional ser- 
mon will be preached by Rev. Wm. J. Arms of Read- 
ing. 

In addition to the program, Philadelphia offers the 


The sessions will be held in 
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attraction of a visit to many points of historical in- 
terest, among them the sacred ‘‘Liberty Bell,’’ and a 
lodestone for many is the renowned Planetarium in 
the new Franklin Memorial Museum. You will 
also wish to drive through Fairmount Park, one of 
the largest and most beautiful in the country, and 
“up the Wissahickon,”’ and about the charming sub- 
urbs. The program makes provision for this on 
Saturday afternoon and transportation will be fur- 
nished. 

Robert Tipton, 

Herbert E. Benton, 

Ministers. 
eee 
WANTED 


Wanted, by needy church, 100 copies of Hymns of 
the Church, in usable condition. 
W.G. Price, State Superintendent. 
Junetion City, Kansas. 
ieee 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSH?P 


May 6, 1935: Letter of license as minister granted 
to D. Stanley Rawson. Renewed letter of license 
of Thomas A. Sinclair. Letter of transfer granted 
to Rev. Lon Ray Call (D. U.) to Illinois. Dis- 
missed at his own request—Rev. Paul Harmon 
Chapman (D. U.). 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 
Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the W. U. M. A. of Rhode 
Island will be held at the Church of Our Father, 
Pawtucket, R. I., on Wednesday, May 22, 1935, at 
10.30 a. m., to hear reports and transact such business 
as may legally come before it. 

Lunch will be served by the ladies for 35 cents. 

The afternoon session will be addressed by Mrs. 
Stanley Manning, a member of the W. N. M. A. 
Executive Board. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 
er 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE] OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention wil! convene at 508 
Washington Street, Watertown, N. Y., on May 
27, 1935, at 1.80 p. m., for the examination of Mr. 
Jeffery Campbell “as to his fitness in purpose, 
character, and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” 

Ceo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Baston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o! 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durmg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or eall at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


x 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastie and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable, For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 


Johnny: ‘Dad, they say the Saar has 
gone to Germany now.” 

Dad (busy reading): ‘Something like 
that, son.” 

Johnny: “But what will the Russians 
say?” 

Dad: ‘The Russians! What have they 
to do with it?” 

Johnny (puzzled): “But I thought the 
Saar was the King of Russia.”—Montreal 
Daily Star. 

Marine Corporal (at dance): ‘Do you 
know that ugly sap of an officer standing 
over there? He’s the meanest egg I have 
ever seen.” 

She: “Do you know who I am? I am 
that officer’s daughter.” 

Corporal: ‘‘Do you know who I am?” 

She: “No. ” 

Corporal: ‘Thank God.’’—Locomotive. 

* Ox 

A London doctor touring in the provinces 
had difficulty in obtaining suitable lodgings 
inasmall town. 

One landlady, showing him a dingy bed- 
room, remarked persuasively, “‘As a whole, 
this is quite a nice room, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, madam,” he agreed, “‘but as a bed- 
room it’s no good.’”’—Montreal Gazette. 

* * 

Wallie: ‘“‘Gee, pop, there’s a man at the 
circus who jumps on a horse’s back, slips 
underneath, catches hold of its tail and 
finishes up on the horse’s neck!” 

Dad: ‘‘That’s easy. I did all that the 
first time I ever rode a horse.”—Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 

Ki 

Squire Anderson reports that Grandpa 
Judkins, despairing of getting a $200-a- 
month pension, has canceled the tentative 
order he had given the Rolls-Royce sales- 
man.—Sioux City Tribune. 

* * 


“Who’s that talkative woman over 
there?” 

“My wife.” 

“Sorry. My mistake.” 

“No, mine.’’—Hwchange. 

* * 

The outlook is for brighter jokes in the 
magazines. Congress has voted the ab- 
sent-minded professors five billions in new 
spending money.—Morning Oregonian. 

* a 


First Gossip: ‘“‘Why did they separate?” 

Second Gossip: “‘Nobody knows.” 

First Gossip: ‘Oh, how terrible!’’—Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript. 

; * * 

Like all the other Powers, Germany is 
determined to enforce peace no matter 
what nation she has to lick.— Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 

* * 

A minister has written a sixth verse for 
the hymn, ‘“‘America.”’ That makes five 
verses of it we don’t know.—Mobile Reg- 
ister. 
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Some Qutstanding Books 


Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover 

America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams . 

New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace 

The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert nooTGa 

America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 

While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott 

The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 

Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 

My Own Story, Marie Dressler : 

What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps 5 

Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison 

You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey 

Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 

Religion Meets the Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 

Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 
Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . 

Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 

The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks . 

Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 

New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 

Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . 

Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 

Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase . 

So Red the Rose, Stark Young i 

The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield 

Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 

Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 

The Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 

The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 

Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 

Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


$3.50 
3.00 
2.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.75 
4.00 
1.00 
2.50 
2.75 
2.50 
1.75 
2.00 
2.00 


1.75 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00- 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
1.25 
2.50 


We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,” each $1.00. Also “Na- 
ture Cruisings,” bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2.50). 
“‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00. 
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176 Newbury Street, 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 
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